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The Aim of the High School Course in 
Composition 
ALICE D. MUMFORD, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE 


WHETHER or not a high school pupil is to go be- 
yond the high school, to college, university, tech- 
nical or professional school, there is one kind of 

| training that he needs in common with all his fel- 

———— Ie 1OWS, and that is training to express himself, his 
own thoughts, desires, ideals, to those around him. 

| If he is to enter business life the power of clear 

and lucid diction will have amoneyed value ; social 

prestige demands ability to use the vernacular graciously and 
gracefully ; in brief, there is no department of human activity 
that does not call for the continual exercise of the art of self- 
expression. The main object of English composition, then, 
should be to train pupils in correct, natural, straight-forward, 
sincere self-expression. They are, to be sure, using their 
mother tongue in all, or most, of their other studies, and to a 
certain extent are learning, in connection with all of these, 
facility in its use. But in them they touch only one side of 
expression, the non-creative or impersonal side. It is difficult 
to make pupils, and some teachers, realize that composition 
should be se/expression, not a reproduction or imitation of 
material found in cyclopedias or other storehouses of knowl- 
edge. A distinction should early be made with the pupil 
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between written abstracts of information, summaries, or com- 
pilations, and creative composition. I believe that much so- 
called cheating in composition arises from confusion on this 
point, and that if the above difference can be made clear, care 
taken to assign tasks which are within the learner’s mental 
power, and definite enough to excite his constructive ambition, 
his interest in composition will grow and his dread of it diminish. 

For this reason, topics drawn from the range of his personal 
observation: and activities should be more frequently assigned 
than any others. Every pupil in the school is himself—no one 
else. Hehas his own occupations, knowledge, interests, ideals. 
No one else has quite the same. He should be encouraged to 
share these with his teachers and schoolmates, and made to 
realize that just because they are his own, they are worth put- 
ting into words, and may claim the consideration of his readers. 

As a means of revealing the personality of the pupil, the 
friendly autobiographical letter is frequently the best possible 
introduction to the work of each grade, or at least to each new 
instructor. Letters, indeed, business and social, are important 
types of composition, not only because the proper epistolary 
forms are matters of which no person can afford to be igno- 
rant, but also because the letter is the accepted means of com- 
munication between friends and acquaintances, which no one 
can by any possibility escape. The informal letter, too, by its 
personal element, comes next to conversation in calling forth 
natural and spontaneous, rather than stiff, artificial language. 
It will be easy, of course, to let it degenerate into an unmean- 
ing succession of platitudes, disconnected and uninteresting, 
unless the teacher is ready with definite suggestions ; such, for 
example, as an informal invitation to go skating; a comment 
on what has been enjoyed in a book now returned to the lender ; 
directions to a cousin, who is coming for a visit, but who can- 
not be met; an account to a friend in a distant city of a recent 
school exercise. 

In connection with letter writing let me urge the importance 
of explaining to our young people the meaning and value of a 
signature. A forged excuse—what doesitmean? Few pupils, 
I have found, realize its significance, and may innocently err in 
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this respect. They understand, perhaps, that a signature to a 
check is important, because that represents money, but beyond 
this they are strangely ignorant. 

After the letter, simple description and narrative, based on 
the boys’ and girls’ own experiences, are suitable exercises for 
the first year, and indeed, with increasing complexity, for every 
year. I have learned that the more definite and concrete the 
assignment, the more satisfactory are the results. In the second 
year simple exposition may be added: how to dust a room, to 
build a fire, to play a certain game; the discrimination of syn- 
onyms and other exercises in definition; the difference between 
a door and a gate, a magazine and a newspaper. Argument 
should come later in the course, perhaps when Burke, in the 
literature class, offers a helpful model. Interest in argument 
is always enhanced if debating clubs exist in the school. 

It is well not to be too ambitious in selecting topics for argu- 
mentative treatment. Pupils prefer ‘‘ big” subjects, for they 
can find their briefs ready at hand in text-books on debates. 
But the matters that lie near their own hearts, like the question 
of compulsory physical training in high schools, examinations 
as tests of scholarship, free text-books, subjects connected with 
school organizations, call for their own independent thinking, 
and are entered into with genuine spirit. 

Side by side with the opportunity for constructive work by 
the pupils should be guidance in matters of technique, includ- 
ing punctuation, grammatical relations, certain rhetorical prin- 
ciples—unity, coherence and emphasis, sentence and paragraph 
structure—all these through very simple application at first, 
but gradually increasing in difficulty. As a means of enrich- 
ing the vocabulary, the use of specific words and study of syn- 
onyms can be made the basis of stimulating exercises. I have 
found that pupils enjoy a composition exercise that is of the 
nature of a puzzle which they are to solve. For instance, ask 
them to weave into a paragraph half a dozen synonyms cor- 
rectly discriminated ; to write a description which shall involve 
a variety of sense-impressions, hearing, touch, etc., as well 
as sight; to describe the same room in the dusk and in bright 
light. I have often been surprised by the ingenuity displayed 
n working out some of these problems. 
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In most schools, with the present tendency to multiplication 
of recitation periods, through the development of the elective 
system, time for class instruction in composition, especially in 
the later years of the course, is exceedingly difficult to secure. 
All the more important becomes the conference between indi- 
vidual pupil and teacher. Themes returned without such a 
conference, in which corrections are actually made, are likely 
to be put aside or destroyed without the writer’s troubling him- 
self to correct errors or profit by the comments or suggestions 
which may be written upon them, however full and careful 
they may be. Every composition teacher should have at least 
one period each day allowed him in the schedule as equivalent 
to a recitation period, in which to meet individual pupils. Even 
then he will need to utilize also every spare moment of their 
time and his own, in order to secure a conference with each 
one. 

The writing of daily themes has been frequently urged for 
high schools. I question the practicability under the usual 
high school conditions. A weekly essay, prepared with care, 
talked over with the teacher, and revised, if necessary, is 
better, I believe, than more frequent work without such super- 
vision. My own school sends only a few students each year 
to college, and I have found it feasible to meet these few 
weekly during their last year, reviewing rapidly with them the 
books for reading and practice, and assigning brief themes, 
sometimes based on these books, sometimes to illustrate or 
apply a principle of technique. This has been in addition to a 
weekly composition required from everyone in the senior class. 

The length of these themes is usually limited to a page, 
or about one hundred words. The exact subject is often 
left to the writer’s choice, but frequently there is definite 
assignment of the type. For example, an incident in which 
the main object is suspense, or one in which rapidity of action 
is noticeable; a comment or criticism of papers read before 
the class. About once a month a long three-to-six-page com- 
position takes the place of the short one, preceded the week 
before by a careful outline. Here is an opportunity for relat- 
ing paragraphs, and arranging material effectively. Especial 
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pains are taken to correct and return the outlines promptly, that 
the writers may, in preparing their essays, avail themselves of 
the suggestions made. School Life, Outdoor Recreations, 
Sports and Pastimes, are suitable general subjects, under 
which topics for description, narrative, exposition and argu- 
mentation may be grouped. For example, some topics re- 
cently assigned in our own school are: Description—A Modern 
City Schoolroom and a Country Schoolroom that I Know; 
Narrative—My First Day at School; Exposition—The Respon- 
sibility of the Senior; Argumentation—Shall We have Fire 
Drills in the High School? 

The long compositions also afford an opportunity to introduce 
some subjects involving desirable matters of information, for 
which it is difficult to find time in the crowded school course— 
topics connected with the literature, like the Renaissance or the 
Age of Milton; current events; art, science or history. Here 
one meets the difficulty which ‘‘ bookish” subjects always 
present—the tendency to take material directly from sources, 
without assimilating or making it the writer's own—collation 
rather than compgqsition. To offset this difficulty, the phrasing 
of titles so as to bring in the personal element is sometimes 
a helpful device, as ‘* The Burning of the Gaspee,” told by an 
eyewitness; ‘*A Leaf from Cromwell's Diary after the Battle 
of Naseby.” Another device is the requirement of a list of the 
sources of information, with perhaps definite references. Pains 
should be taken also to impress on the student the need of 
thorough assimilation of his material, that it may be genu- 
inely his before he gives it utterance, and to teach him that 
the best way to avoid unconscious imitation of one’s sources is 
to read widely, from a variety of authorities. There is a value 
in the informational composition not inherent in the wholly 
creative one, or the one based on experience alone, in teaching 
the young writer to gather, select and arrange material, and 
condense it into a limited space. Many find this an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. They are the ones who write unnecessary 
pages in examinations, unable to select the significant details. 
Here again the character of the titles of themes is important. 
They need to be made as exact and specific as the nature of 
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the subject will allow. A good variation from the usual page 
essay may be the assignment of a general subject to be narrowed 
to.a variety of specific titles. When students choose their own 
subjects the titles given by them should be scrutinized as closely 
as the themes themselves. There should be frequent oppor- 
tunity for such choice, and for wording of titles on the part of 
the writers. 

If I were to summarize the chief qualities to be striven for in 
high school composition, I should name sincerity, simplicity 
and definiteness. For true self-expression, sincerity is abso- 
lutely essential, and simplicity hardly less so. Concrete and 
specific assignments help the pupil to hold himself within 
definite limits, and encourage clearness of thought and 
expression. 

May I not add a plea for sympathy on the part of the teacher? 
Nothing is more discouraging than to find a theme on which 
earnest and conscientious labor has been spent, torn to pieces 
without a word of praise or appreciation for what has been 
achieved, or at least attempted. We need to learn how to 
discriminate between the heedless or lazy pupil, who hands in 
a hasty and slovenly manuscript, and the dull, blundering, but 
faithful worker. To the latter should always be given a 
helping and encouraging word. 

If work in composition is emphasized along these individual 
lines, as I have tried to indicate, it will be found that more than 
any other school task, it tends to stimulate self-direction and 
independence of opinion. The pupil has a right to his own 
beliefs and ideas, and the more clearly and definitely he can 
give expression to them, the more effective and worthy a 
member of society he may become. Moreover, he finds that 
utterance helps to clear his thought, to strengthen his beliefs, 
to engender new ideas, to make him more self-reliant. 

With this achievement as a possible goal for the teacher of 
composition, his work is a continual inspiration, and he is never 
weary of devising new means of arousing in his pupils the 
ambition for self-expression. 














English in the Schools 


WILBUR L. CROSS, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE entire system of modern English studies in 
school and college has been established within 
the memory of those of us not yet old. Thirty 
or forty years ago, English in the schools con- 
sisted of grammar, oral spelling and reading 
aloud. In the college, grammar was continued 
and supplemented by formal rhetoric, which 
often ran into formal logic. Reading aloud with 

occasional memorizing and recital, as practiced in the schools, 
became in the college, declamation, pure and simple. A natu- 
ral sequence to the declamation was an original composition 
which usually took the form of an oration or a dispute, that is, 
something not to be read but to be spoken. The ideals were 
Webster, Calhoun, Everett and Sumner. Besides orations, 
some schools and colleges required, at fixed intervals, essays 
upon abstract and literary subjects. These essays were read 
and estimated with a view to discovering which deserved a 
prize; and then the incident was closed. The man who had 
in charge the work which I have summarized, was styled, if he 
bore any title, ‘‘ Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory.” It rarely 
or never occurred to him that Shakespeare and Milton were as 
proper subjects for literary study as were Homer and Vergil. 
Instruction in English literature was given, if given at all, from 
the outside, either as supplementary to rhetoric or as history 
out of brief manuals. The student learned in chronological 
order the names of the great English authors and some facts 
about their works; he read extracts from Shakespeare, Addi- 
son or Pope, one or all, as they appeared in his manual, and 
might, if he liked, go on by himself. 

The old régime was not half so bad as it may sound. If the 
majority of students never got beyond rules, names and dates, 
there were always some who followed up the clues of the class 
room, which led them into extensive reading, not infrequently 
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to the neglect of the regular curriculum. It would be quite 
easy to point my remarks with the names of men since distin- 
guished in letters and the learned professions who groped their 
way to Tennyson and. Browning, Carlyle, Emerson and Ma- 
caulay before the Victorians had begun to sink under the weight 
of superincumbent notes and commentaries. If grammar tended 
to become dry in its formalities, it at least told the student what 
were the component parts of a sentence and thus enabled him 
to distinguish in his own writing between a sentence and a con- 
glomerate of phrases without subject or predicate. Best of all, 
the old reading books contained good, if inadequate, selections 
from a large range of modern English literature. Read aloud 
over and over again, until they were nearly or quite committed 
to memory, these selections became to the student a treasury of 
thought, rhythm and style. ‘‘ Thus I stored up,” says Andrew 
D. White, who excepts the reading book from his condemna- 
tion of the English curriculum in his day, ‘‘ Thus I stored up, 
not only some of the best things in the older English writers, 
but inspiring poems of Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow and other 
moderns. My only regret is that more of this was not given 
us. I recall, among treasures thus gained, which have been 
precious to me ever since in many a weary or sleepless hour on 
land and sea, extracts from Shakespeare, parts of Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, and of his sonnets; Gray’s Elegy, Byron’s 
Ode to the Ocean, Campbell’s What’s Hallowed Ground? 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, 
Irving’s Voyage to Europe, and parts of Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne.” 

I need not describe in detail the revolution which has taken 
place in English studies since the period remembered by the 
eminent scholar and diplomat. But certain phases of the revo- 
lution must be noted in order to gain the point of view for 
which I am striving. In the college, oral exercises, outside of 
debate, have been supplanted by written work. Rhetoric, be- 
coming less and less formal, has been reduced to a few simple 
principles for the immediate and practical guidance of the stu- 
dent in composition. Manuals of literary history, though still 
employed to advantage under certain conditions, especially as 
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reference books, are no longer to be read and studied with a 
recitation in view. In their place a student directly reads the 
books that make our literature. During his college career, he 
may, if he so elects, cover the centuries from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson, reading complete works of all the great writers; he also 
has the opportunity of studying various literary types, like the 
drama, the essay and the novel; or he may delve in the obscure 
authors of a special period. In the schools changes have been 
analogous, though not quite the same. Twenty years ago Eng- 
lish grammar well-nigh disappeared, certainly for a time, from 
the curriculum, partly as a natural reaction against the extremes . 
to which the study had been carried and partly under the influ- 
ence of ill-informed men of letters who were writing on ‘the 
grammarless tongue.” The English language, it was said, 
has no grammar; and why keep up the pretence? What 
grammar, it was asked further, was known to Addison? And 
did not Addison write well enough? So grammars went; and 
their place was taken by language lessons, which, a vivacious 
correspondent informed me the other day, ‘‘no more teach 
grammar than they do the length of the hair of guinea pigs.” 
Spelling, formerly an oral feat of the memory, is now taught 
more practically, though there are mysteries in the present 
method which I do not claim to understand. Literature, which 
the boy and girl once got piecemeal out of his reading book, 
has worked down from the college to the high or preparatory 
school and thence to the grades or the grammar school. No 
boy who is to become famous in the next generation will be jus- 
tified in complaining, as he shall look back upon his education, 
that no opportunities were given him to write compositions or 
to read and study Shakespeare and Milton. 

When the two systems, the old and the new, are thus brought 
together for comparison, no one can reasonably question on 
which side lies the balance of advantages. It is rather in indi- 
vidual items of the balance sheet that something may be said 
in favor of the old, and at the same time something against the 
new. Of late much criticism has been launched against the 
way things are just now going, especially in the schools. You 
see this criticism every few weeks in the newspapers, either as 
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editorials or as letters from correspondents. College examiners 
complain that candidates cannot spell ordinary words, cannot 
write complex sentences, and cannot understand Burke on con- 
ciliation with America. In return, teachers in the schools find 
fault with the technical character of the examination set by 
many colleges, claiming, rightly I think in some cases, that the 
examination is an incubus settling down upon student and instruc- 
tor alike with deadly oppression. And finally, both parties often 
shift the burden of blame to the general Conference, which 
formulates from time to time a uniform entrance requirement 
in English. Doubtless most of us, whether examiners and 
teachers, should be held accountable for shortcomings, for mis- 
takes in judgment, and at least for our apathy. English in- 
struction in the schools is, in my opinion, vastly better than it 


was in the old days before the general Conference began its 
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work. There can be no return to the past. But certain wrong 
directions have apparently been given to English studies ; 
certain evils have apparently crept into the details of instruc- 
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tion; and what they are we all want to discover, and then 

. correct them. To this end the colleges of New England united 

two years ago; and last month the general Conference, com- 

posed of representatives of associations in New England, the 

Middle States, the South and the West, appointed a committee 

of five to investigate the whole question of the entrance require- 

ment in English, to secure information and advice from uni- 

versities, colleges and schools, and to make its report to the 

| individual members of the Conference as early as possible 

| before the meeting next February. The success of this inves- 

tigation will depend largely upon the aid that may come from 

bodies like yours. It is an opportune occasion for you who are 

. teachers of English to take account of stock, to consider what is 

| being done by yourselves and by others, and to determine in : 

what direction to look for improvement. 
It is a long time since I passed five pleasant years as in- : 

structor of English in a preparatory school, and those years fell 

in the transition period between the old and the new order. 

My knowledge of conditions as they exist to-day in secondary 

schools, coming as it does mostly from the outside, must be so 
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faulty at many points that I hesitate to address observations to 
you who are now in the field. I can only hope that a remark 
here and there may not be wholly out of place. 

Let us begin with a talk about composition... Candidates for 
admission to college, taking them on the average, write rather 
better than they did a decade ago; but the improvement has 
not been so great as was expected from the English require- 
ment. This department of instruction needs to be thoroughly 
reorganized from top to bottom. The reform should begin 
logically with the grades, and be brought up through the high 
school. In an ideal system of instruction, the mechanics of 
expression ought to keep even pace with the development of the 
pupil’s mind. To begin with, he expresses his ideas in de- 
clarative sentences singly, or strings them together co-ordinately 
by the use of and. A little later du¢ slips in as an easy adver- 
sative. It is the business of an instructor to see to it that sen- 
tences of this kind are grammatical, that they have subjects and 
predicates, that words and phrases are put into the right place, 
and that the orthography is correct. Along with this elementary 
work go the proper use of prepositions, and an endeavor to 
hold the child’s vocabulary up to the level of his reading. 
Every exercise, whether a sentence or two or a paragraph, 
must always be rewritten under competent direction, in order 
that the pupil may acquire at the outset the habit of revision, 
the prime essential to good English. 

The time comes when the pupil is half aware that other than 
co-ordinate relations exist between ideas; and yet, he seems 
unable by himself to break away, when writing a sentence, 
from his ands and his dués, even though his everyday speech 
makes some use of the relations of cause and of time. At this 
point, where the teacher might become of great aid, he appears 
to have most failed to make the best of his opportunity. No 
one expects or desires that the schoolboy should try to write 
like Mr. Henry James; but there are, as I know from experi- 
ence, many subordinate relationships which he can easily 
acquire, such as those denoted by relative pronouns, partici- 
ples, and the conjunctions for, since, because, when, while, tf, 
although, that and in order that. It is a great surprise to 
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college examiners that so many candidates never get beyond 
the co-ordinate relationship, and even here can manage only 
and. and but. They seem to have never heard of moreover, 
therefore, however and nevertheless, all of which are most 
convenient, if not quite necessary, in moving from paragraph 
to paragraph. 

No good reason is apparent why the paragraph should be 
the bugbear that it is—a thing to be avoided if possible. In 
narrative, the paragraph is only a group of related incidents ; 
in description, a group of related appearances; in simple ex- 
position, a little longer co-ordination or subordination, as the 
case may be, of thought than in the sentence. Only the most 
elementary paragraph arrangement, of course, can be asked of 
the schools. Were I to try my hand again with boys and girls, 
I should begin, when the stage for composition is reached, by 
showing them how easy themes may be treated in two or three 
paragraphs, writing perhaps one for them on the board before 
their eyes. The succeeding steps in the process would be to 
require them to fill in similar plans laid out for them, and 
finally to have them prepare outlines of their own as preliminary 
to their compositions. The method is most mechanical, 
wooden, if you like; but I can see just now no other way of 
cultivating easily the habit of looking forward to the end. If 
this habit, along with that other habit of careful revision of 
details, such as the structure and the order of sentences, could 
be created, some of the troubles over composition would dis- 
appear. Though the student who had been put through the 
process might never become a man of letters, he might be able 
to express himself, with the growth of his thought, clearly and 
intelligibly. If properly conducted, work of this kind may 
become a pleasure rather than a task. 

The end toward which we are striving is perhaps attainable 
without a direct study of English grammar. Nevertheless, an 
instructor who throws aside grammar throws aside an instru- 
ment valuable both to himself and to the student. Though 
English is fortunately much simpler in its syntax and inflec- 
tions than are most Teutonic languages, the notion is not true 
that it is a ‘‘grammarless tongue.” From this false notion 
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| English studies have suffered greatly even in those schools 
tf where grammar has been partially restored. Rarely is there 
} now any thorough grounding in the principles of our speech. 
Besides being an excellent training of the logical faculties at 
‘ the right moment, grammar has its very practical aspects. 
Through the analysis of sentences and the parsing of single 
words and phrases, a student best comes to understand the ) 
various types of sentence; and this knowledge once acquired | 
becomes a touchstone which he can apply to his own work 
more surely and more safely than the empirical test of good 
sense laid down by the rhetorician. Nobody who studies 
grammar in his boyhood ever loses quite all of it. We of the 
older generation may write and print ungrammatical sentences, 
but we have at hand a means for determining why and where- 
in they are so. All along the line, grammar needs to be sup- 
plemented, I may just add, by a few guiding principles which 
more properly belong to rhetoric. Finally, instructors in the 
secondary schools have a right to caution college examiners 
not to expect too much from candidates for admission; to 
remember that though the ability may exist it is very difficult 
in the hurry of an examination to put incidents and facts into 
their right relations and to move on through a succession of 
paragraphs to a coherent whole. A composition running 
through three or four paragraphs is a test severe enough. 
With better instruction in composition I hope to see a read- 
justment of the grades to the high school and of the high school 
to the college in the matter of literature and reading. A great 
impetus was given to literary study in the schools some fifteen 
years ago when the colleges adopted the recommendation of 
the general Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English. According to the plan then established there were 
two sets of books, one for ‘‘ reading and practice,” and another 
for ‘‘study and practice.” In the first list were placed fairly 
easy narratives in verse and prose, a selection from the less 
difficult plays of Shakespeare, and a few essays, accompanied 
i by the suggestion that they might be used as the basis for work 
in composition. In the second list were placed a tragedy of 
7 Shakespeare, the minor poems of Milton, Burke’s Speech on 
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Conciliation with America, and other pieces of literature 
which require close and minute study by the man as well as by 
the boy if he is to understand them. At regular intervals these 
lists were revised in the light of experience in the schools. 
But no essential change was made in them until 1905 when a 
call came, I understand, though I have no personal knowledge 
of it, from the schools that the list for ‘‘ reading and practice” 
be enlarged in order to give wider choice. Out of forty books, 
ten were to be selected in accordance with a scheme carefully 
explained. Among possible, if not necessary, choices were 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, selections from 
the Faerie Queene, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia, Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, Bacon’s Essays, 
Emerson’s Essays, DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc, Ruskin’s Sesame 
and Lilies, and considerable lyric poetry. It was proposed 
that these books should go into the schools in part as 
material for composition. On the announcement of the pro- 
gram most of the colleges here in New England united in 
protest against the ill-advised innovation. It all seemed a 
movement in the wrong direction—to a kind of literary study 
for which boys and girls are unprepared and which, if persisted 
in, would stifle rather than awaken a love for books. 
Conditions which led to the action of the general Conference 
have since become apparent. For some years the grammar 
schools had been going to the list headed ‘‘ reading and prac- 
tice” for their books until little was left therein for the high 
schools. The following books, for example, dropped into the 
lower grades: the Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, Ivanhoe 
and the Lady of the Lake. And what now threatens may be 
inferred from a description of a school magazine given a few 
weeks ago by the New York Evening Post. Among essays 
which the editorial writer discovered, were ‘‘ critical estimates” 
of Sohrab and Rustum, Oliver Twist and Hamlet. Not only 
are none of these works profitable for reading in the grades, 
but a composition from a boy or girl on the first and last of 
them should never be permitted. Literary criticism has no 
place in education lower down than the last years of the high 
school, and not much place there. I would not divorce com- 
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position completely from. books, but I would draw away from 
them more and more toward the facts and incidents of real 
life. 

It is, I am aware, much easier to point out mistakes in what 
is being done than to suggest positive improvements upon 
existing methods. No one likes to come out with a program 
of his own; but you have caught me and I cannot flinch. I 
would increase rather than diminish the amount of reading 
under the superintendence of the schoolmaster. Most boys 
and girls from ten years onward, read, unless hard placed in 
life, an immense number of books, as any one may observe by 
following a few of them through the circulating libraries. 
They rightly choose narratives, though not always the best 
narratives. Here is an opportunity for the schoolmaster to be 
most helpful. He may, to some extent, directly oversee this 
miscellaneous reading, or, if not that, he may place the empha- 
sis of the reading in the curriculum on interesting sketches, 
tales and stories, of which no language has a richer storehouse 
than ours to draw upon both in verse and in prose, from the 
old ballads down through Scott, Hawthorne, and Poe to Wilkie 
Collins and Stevenson. In the schools it should be narrative 
first and almost always. 

The drama, which is only narrative in another form, that is 
through conversation, can also be managed. When a young 
student once gets the knack of it, he takes pleasure in imag- 
ining a story directly unfolded before his mind’s eye. Most 
fortunate are we in having all the lovely comedies of Shakes- 
peare from the Merchant of Venice to the Winter’s Tale. 
There are the histories besides. Julius Cesar has already 
been tried out. I should like to see tried out, too, an English ‘Ss 
history like King John or one of the Henrys. Any play of | 
Shakespeare’s will be sure to succeed in some degree. We 
may read Shakespeare in any way we please, rapidly or slowly, 
tearing him to pieces if we like, line from line, and word from 
word, but we can never quite kill interest in him. That is the 
reason why Shakespeare is so profitable a study in school and 
college. And yet the great tragedies should be deferred until 
late in the college course. To a younger student the subtle- 
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ties of Hamlet’s thought are unintelligible ; Othello is a villain, 
who kills his wife and afterwards commits suicide; and Mac- 
beth is a general, who is instigated by witches and his wife to 
slay the king of Scotland; subsequently the Macbeths lose 
their nerve, and see things. I do not believe that the average 
schoolboy has the slightest notion of what is really going on 
in the minds of Hamlet, Othello or the Macbeths. If school- 
teachers find that Macbeth, nearly or quite the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s plays, serves their purpose, it must be because 
they transfer their own absorbing interest in the tragedy to the 
class before them, much as certain popular writers of the day 
read their own thoughts, motives and feelings into bears, 
wolves and other animals. It is, of course, not so bad as that, 
but it is in line with it. It is the imposition of an extraordinary 
intelligence at its highest development upon ordinary minds 
which have not yet attained to half their growth. 

So soon as we leave narrative and the drama, we fall into 
difficulties. The young student needs a story to carry him 
along. Drop that, and he is lost. Experience, however, has 
_ proved that by the'time he reaches the high school he may be 
led into the essay through biographies and character sketches. 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers have long held their own. 
It seems quite probable that the Addison might be increased so 
as to include a volume of miscellaneous sketches and tales, 
more as they come disconnectedly in the Spectator. Macaulay 
is admirable. The essays of this modern Plutarch are of just 
the right length for essay management, and they contain 
enough biography to lighten or buoy up the disquisitions. 
From Macaulay and Addison the step is wide to Bacon, Lamb, 
Emerson or even Stevenson, for in these, writers we arrive at 
the essay unsupported by incident. Individual essays may be 
selected from any one of them for the transition if it is thought 
desirable to cross the bridge in the high school, but an entire 
volume made up of one or all of them would not go. Only a 
strong hand could put down the riot and rebellion. 

As with the essay, so with lyric poetry, we should proceed 
slowly. No one, of course, would think of trying Keats or 
Shelley ; and I do not quite see what can be done, under pre- 
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vailing conditions, with the minor poems of Milton. So far as 
I am able to infer from what candidates for admission to the 
Sheffield Scientific School say, the study of Lycidas, L’Allegro 
and Il Penseroso is degenerating into an explanation of the 
classical allusions contained in the poems. When we got 
through, said one poor boy, in describing the process, we were 
able to explain away every ‘‘illusion” in Milton. Milton is 
probably not quite hopeless, if it comes near the end of the 
high school curriculum, but there is need of preparing the 
way for it more carefully than is usually the case. We may 
best move toward the lyric through narrative poems in which 
the lyrical element is incidental, as in the ballads, in Scott, and 
perhaps in Byron. It is much easier to step from the verse- 
narrative to the lyric than from the story to the essay, provided 
we select for the purpose short poems which appeal to the 
simpler emotions. We have at hand, for example, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant and Whittier, a few pieces in Wordsworth 
where the philosophy may be neglected, and a good deal in 
Tennyson, to say nothing of lyrics here and there that may be 
gathered in all the way down from the Elizabethans. I once 
read a thin volume of lyrics from Tennyson with boys at the 
age of twelve or thirteen. The adventure seemed to be suc- 
cessful, for we all committed them to memory without any 
undue pressure from the instructor. Of longer lyrics none are 
better than Gray’s Elegy and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
If we are to have Milton, let us then try to come to him through 
a previous cultivation of the lyric mood. 

I have been asked to say a word on how literature should be 
studied in the schools ; or more specifically what should be done 
with the books in the requirement for entrance to college. If 
it seems best to many I have no great objection to retaining two 
lists, one for a preliminary and one for a final examination. 
It should be noted, however, that the distinction between the 
methods of study as now outlined in the requirement has com- 
pletely broken down ; for. the first, or reading list, contains books 
quite as difficult as any in the second, or study list. To contrast 
extremes, Chaucer is set for reading and Macaulay for study. 
I hope that the time is approaching when we shall settle upon 
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one list and one examination in literature and take our themes 

for composition mostly outside of books. This union has been 

suggested by the Conference of New England Colleges, though 

opinion is not quite unanimous on the point. As worked out 

by the Executive Committee of the New England Conference it 

: is proposed to say, after a preliminary statement* of the main 

objects of preparation in English: ‘* The candidate should read 

’ the works prescribed with a view to understanding and enjoy- 

ing them. He will be expected to prove his familiarity with 

their substance, but will not be.questioned upon minute diffi- 

culties of verbal expression, unimportant allusions or technical 
details.” 

The aim of those who framed this statement is, as I read it, 
to make only incidental all extraneous matters which tend to 
overload or to bury literature, and to lay the stress where 
it belongs on a direct knowledge and appreciation of the 
prescribed books. Questions of form and style and the ex- 
planation of allusions, so far as they are necessary to an under- 
standing of the books, it is not sought to eliminate; but it zs 
sought to prevent the study of literature from running into 
something else. Just as composition fails unless the student 
acquires the habit of thinking through to the close and of then 
revising his work, so the study of literature fails unless the 
instructor is able to evoke a love of books. 

There can be no love of books without understanding them. 
The main effort of the teacher must be directed toward training t 
the attention of his students so that they will be able to grasp | 





* The statement runs as follows :— 


‘Preparation in English has two main objects: (1) command of correct and 
clear English, spoken or written; (2) power to read with intelligence and 
appreciation. To secure the first end, training in grammar and the simpler 
principles of rhetoric, and the writing of frequent compositions are essential. 
The candidate must know how to spell, capitalize and punctuate correctly. 
He must show a practical knowledge of the essentials of English grammar, ar 
including ordinary grammatical terminology, inflections, syntax, the use of " 
phrases and clauses, a thorough training in the construction of the sentence, 
and familiarly with the simpler principles of paragraph division and structure. 

To secure the second, the candidate is required to read the works named below 
under Aand B. The list is intended to give the candidates the opportunity of 
reading, under intelligent direction, a number of important pieces of literature.” 
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what they are reading; if it is a story or a drama, so that they 
will carry away all the main incidents of the plot, so that they 
will know what kind of men and women the characters are and 
what they do; if it is an essay, so that they will follow the drift 
of the thought or argument; and if it is a lyric, so that they 
will know what is the mood of the poet and what emotions he 
wishes to stirin the reader. I have no formula to suggest for 
the teacher that will take the place of common sense and 
experience. Obviously all books are not to be read or studied 
alike. Stories and novels are the easiest. It has been a great 
surprise to discover that novels like Ivanhoe and the Last of 
the Mohicans, as studied in some schools, are chopped up into 
pieces and doled out for weeks in the class room. A novel was 
never intended to be read in that way. Read in that way it 
grows stale and unprofitable. A long novel ought neyer to be 
put into the hands of a schoolboy until he is ready to go through 
it like a flame. The most successful, method that I have ever 
seen in dealing with novels was that of a teacher who read 
with his students the opening chapters, talked about them, out- 
lined the situation, and left the rest to the students themselves 
to read in the course of a week or a fortnight. Then the char- 
acters and incidents were again taken up for very free discus- 
sion. For laggards, who will read nothing unless prodded, 
some more formal test was necessary at the last. But the 
laggards were apparently few. 

In the case of a play of Shakespeare’s, it is quite necessary to 
chop up, for the student must be helped on his journey through 
it, inasmuch as there are difficulties of style too great for him to 
overcome alone. Perhaps too much attention has been given 
in the study of the drama as well as of fiction to form, structure 
and style. Without doubt it is worth while to bring out clearly 
the development of a dramatic narrative up to the crisis and on 
to the conclusion, but there is danger of making mere form the 
end of the study. Instead of tossing about phrases like ‘‘ dra- 
matic moments,” ‘‘ dramatic centers,” ‘‘ dramatic forces,” etc., 
i it would be better, I should think, to stick rather closely to the 
characters, to what they do and why they doit. It is this kind 

of study that widens and deepens intelligence and gives scope 
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and freedom to the imagination. In the case of the essay, in so 
far as it is not used as an aid in original composition, two ques- 
tions mainly arise: what does the author say? and what do we 
think about it? With the lyric the main questions are: what is 
the mood of the poet? and how is it expressed down to the 
details of the imagery and the diction. The lyric is so intan- 
gible that it can never become a permanent possession unless it 
is committed to memory, as a whole if short, and at least in 
part if long. 

To return from the digression. English studies are now ham- 
pered by two deficiencies, one or both of. which the schools 
might help to remove. ‘‘ The modern literatures,” to quote 
Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ have so grown up under the influence of 
the literature of Greece and Rome, that the forms, fashions, 
notions, wordings, allusions of that literature have got deeply 
into them, and are an indispensable preparation for under- 
standing them.” ‘Twenty-five years ago, college students had 
this indispensable preparation for the modern literatures, but it 
has since largely disappeared. Greek has ceased to be an 
absolute requirement for entrance to college, and Latin in some 
places is optional. Let the process go on for another genera- 
tion, and the best part of English literature will become unin- 
telligible. In face of the importance of science in modern 
education, the ancient classics will hardly hold their own during 
the coming years; certainly they can never be restored to their 
old place in the school curriculum. Under the circumstances 
it therefore becomes incumbent upon teachers of English to 
provide means for acquiring through translation such knowl- 
edge of the ancient literatures as may be necessary for an 
appreciation of great writers like Milton, Keats, Shelley and 
Tennyson. I should like to see introduced into the high school 
prose translations of the Odyssey and parts of the Iliad. No 
romance can surpass the Odyssey in interest; once introduced 
it will remain. Earlier than Homer may come books, of which 
we have several good ones, on Greek, Latin and Norse myths 
and legends. Let us keep so much at least of the ancient 
heritage. 

The other deficiency is the dense ignorance of Hebrew litera- 
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ture as represented by the English Bible. Biblical allusions, 
which permeate our literature, touch no responsive chord in the 
majority of college students now-a-days. Though some of 
them are fairly familiar with names like Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Samson, David and Daniel, very few know anything about the 
lives of these men as related in the Scriptures. Not long ago, 
to recall an extreme case, not one of forty students under my 
instruction could quite place Judas Iscariot; and a venerable 
colleague of mine discovered a Jew among the seniors who 
had never heard of Moses. To lift the burden of this igno- 
rance, several colleges have recently incorporated parts of the 
Old Testament into their most elementary courses in English 
with great success from the standpoint both of the student and 
of the instructor. But a knowledge of the Bible obviously 
belongs to an earlier stage than this. It is a pity that political 
and religious considerations stand in the way of introducing 
into the public schools an available body of splendid literature. 
Fortunately politics and prejudice cannot hamper many of the 
large preparatory schools. To them may be submitted the 
proposition of having read, under the direction of the English 
department, the most interesting narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment, not piecemeal chapter by chapter, but as large and 
complete wholes. 
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College Education and the Moral Ideal 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, PH.D., DEAN OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


}N one of his best passages, Epictetus the Stoic, 
} portrays a moral hero. He says, ‘‘ This Priscus 
Helvidius, too, saw, and acted accordingly. For 
when Vespasian had sent to forbid his going to 
h the senate, he answered: ‘It is in your power to 
} prevent my remaining a senator, but as long as I 
am one, I must go.’ ‘ Well, then, at least be 
silept there,’ said the emperor. ‘ Do not ask my 
opinion,’ he replied, ‘ and I will be silent.’ ‘ But I must ask it.’ 
‘ And I must speak what appears to me to be right.’ ‘ But if 
you do, I will put you to death.’ ‘Did I ever tell you that I 
was immortal? You will do your part andI mine. It is yours 
to kill, and mine to die intrepid; yours to banish, mine to 
depart untroubled.’ What good, then, did Priscus do, who 
was but a single person? Why, what good does the purple do 
to the garment? What else but to be beautiful in itself, and to 
give an example of beauty to others?” The meaning of the 
passage is this: there are, in life, some things beautiful in 
themselves, things worth having; there are other things not so 
beautiful, not worth having; it is a man’s part as he lives this 
life to choose the former and to set aside the latter: to do this 
well is to succeed in the practice of the art of living. I should 
like to take this passage as a text from which to consider the 
work of the American college. 

The general principle of the text is one in which all defini- 
tions of education seem to agree. Whatever their differences 
of standpoint, those who discuss the meaning of the term edu- 
cation, are convinced that it is the purpose of the school and 
college to give preparation for life. It is assumed that every 
human being has laid upon him the task of making a life, of 
living a career, and further, that this living may be done well 
or ill, nobly or ignobly, finely or coarsely, happily or unhap- 
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pily, successfully or unsuccessfully. And since this choice 
between the higher and the lower, the good and the not so 

good is open to every one who lives, it is presumed to be legiti- 
mate and worth while to prepare the youthful contestant for the 
fray, to so train him that he may play the better part, that he 
may live his life as we would choose that he should live. In 
short, since upon every human being there is laid the necessity 
of the practice of the art of living, education may well take as 
its task the giving of training for that art. 

But now our differences of standpoint will appear so soon as 
we attempt to define this art of living, to differentiate between 
the better and the worse. To the questions, What sort of living 
is worth while, how shall we describe that aim which a man 
may properly set before him as the goal of his endeavors, the 
answers are, as you know, almost hopelessly varied and diverse. 
Let it be said, however, that obviously no definition of educa- 
tion as preparation for living can be really satisfactory until this 
question of the aim of living has been answered. And just in 
so far as our ultimate theory of life remains vague and uncer- 
tain, just in so far must our educational methods remain unset- 
tled and our results insecure. It is in this perplexity that I 
venture to seek a definition in the field of philosophy, and espe- 

| cially in the science of ethics, whose business it is to investigate 
the art of life. And since it is, alas, true that even the students 
of ethics are not agreed among themselves, we must, perforce, 
| select one among them whom we would follow. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that we base our inquiry upon a theory of life 
which is closely akin to that of Immanuel Kant. If, as may 
be, his view of life does not appeal to you as true, then I fear 
that the argument will present little which is convincing. But 
if it should seem to you, as it does to me, that Kant has come 
very close to the heart of our living, then we may hope to find, 
implicit in his thinking, some guidance toward that definition 
of education which we seek. 

The essential feature of Kant’s theory of life is the distinc- 
tion between form and content. This distinction is, as every 
student of philosophy will tell you, at the same time a most 
fundamental and perplexing one. It is the distinction between 
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material to be arranged (the content) and the way in which it 
is arranged (the form). ‘Thus, if I place these pieces of paper 
in an ordered arrangement numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., 
then the papers are for me a certain content or material, while 
the numerical order is the form in which I now place them. 
Or to use another example, if a man who is building a boat 
take wood and nails, paint and pitch, these are for him the 
materials the content to be used, while on the other hand the 
fitting and joining of the parts, the designing, the building, 
the finishing, all these are processes of giving to the material 
a form, that structure and model after which the builder of the 
boat must seek. Or, again, if the painter, taking his canvas 
and pigments create from them a picture, then for him can- 
vas and pigments are material or content, while the forms to 
which he subjects them are the laws of beauty, the harmony, 
balance, and rhythm of the artistic consciousness. So it is, 
Kant would tell us, in the art of living. Every human being 
as he takes up the task of life finds before him the content of 
his own nature and circumstance, his desires, his impulses, his 
opportunities, his needs. Out of them he is to make a- life, 
and to do this he must bring this content into order, into form. 
Just as the artist must select and reject, arrange and unify, 
must place each particle of pigment in proper relations with 
all the others, and with the whole, so must each man give form 
and shape to the content of his own life. And just as the artist 
according to the measure of his success may give us upon his 
canvas representations ranging from the beautiful to the ugly, 
from the trivial to the true, so may a man, according as he 
conforms his life to proper principles, create out of his nature a 
life worth living, or one not worth living, the better or the worse. i 
* If now we ask the followers of Kant what are the forms into t 
which our life should be shaped he will give us two of them. : 
‘They are the principles of consistency and generosity. The 
first principle, that of consistency or self-control, reads as fol- 
lows: You must not contradict yourself in your living. Human 
life so far as it is moral at all is made up of choosing. At 
every moment good things are presenting themselves to us for 
our acceptance. Each of these appeals to our desires, but they 
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are so related that to take one of them is at the same time to 
give up the others. It is in this situation that Kant says to us, 
‘‘If two conflicting desires present themselves to your will, and 
you must say of one or the other, ‘ This is the better,’ so make 
your judgment, that you will not need to retract it at some later 
time.” The man who on the one day plunges into excess, and 
on the next repents of his misdeed, is for Kant a poor, weak 
fool who does not know his own mind, who to-day declares a 
pleasure good, and to-morrow bemoans its evil. Such a man 
is for Kant the creature of feeling, of passion, of unregulated 
desires. He is the man who carves out of the very keel of his 
boat a figurehead for its prow, who splashes upon the canvas 
of his life one lurid blotch after another, and then seeks to 
cover them over with colors of a duller hue. Such a man’s 
life is one of shreds and patches. And if you ask why does 
he on the one day say, ‘‘ This is good,” and on the next day 
‘‘It is bad,” the answer is that the man is blinded by his pas- 
sions; he does not arrange and order his feelings; he is carried 
away bythem. To use Kant’s own phrase, he is not free; he is 
a slave. He has not formed his life in accordance with the 
first law of morals—be consistent in your choosing; do not 
affirm and deny the same judgment of worthfulness. 

The second form which Kant would have us observe in the 
ordering of our lives is that of sympathy or generosity. It is 
this: If there be any good thing to be had it is quite as well 
for me that another have it as that I take it myself. For this 
principle the distinction between myself and another is unim- 
portant. As we face the world we find in it the good and the 
bad, things which we desire and things which we would avoid. 
But these same desires and aversions are shared by our fellows. 
They, too, find pleasure and satisfaction in the goods of life. 
And so it comes to pass that I often find myself longing for the 
same thing on which my neighbor, too, has fixed hiseye. What 
shall we do? Shall we struggle and fight? Kant’s answer is, 
‘** No, each man must so choose that the greater good be gained 
to whomsoever it may come.” The man who takes as his own 
what would bring greater benefit to his fellows, the man who 
in the ordering of his life loses from sight all goods except 
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those which are in the selfish sense his own, the man who fails 
to rejoice in the triumph of good wherever it may be achieved, 
that man is for Kant not a rational being living in sympathy 
with his fellows; he is selfish, brutish, immoral, the slave of 
his own desires. 

It may be remarked with regard to these forms which Kant 
lays down that they are not to be taken as expressing the 
moral code of any one civilization rather than another. If he 
is right in his analysis, then, though he be German, Christian, 
modern, he gives us here the laws which the human race in 
every civilization has been seeking more or less clearly to 
follow. The law, Thou shalt control thyself, thou shalt be 
consistent in thy choosing, is’ one which has been laid upon 
every civilization by itself, by its own moral nature. Only in 
the external moral codes has it been formulated as a law, but 
it has been felt, appreciated, acted upon by many a man to 
whom the formulation of the abstract principle would have 
been quite impossible. So, too, with regard to the second of 
our forms. It would be folly for any people or for any time to 
claim a special ownership of that principle which finds one of 
its best expressions in the phrase, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” That principle is true, because it is the expres- 
sion of the good life as against the bad wherever the distinction 
between good and bad is to be found. And the feeling of that 
distinction, as well as the more or less clear formulation of it, 
are the possession of every civilization which has reached the 
level of self-consciousness concerning its own meral experi- 
ences. If Kant be right concerning these forms then they are 
not of his time, his race, his people, they are the forms of 
human experience. 

But now, whatever the importance of these forms, it must be 
remembered that they are not all that is needed to make a life. 
One cannot sail in the shape of a boat, nor can one find much 
enjoyment in the laws of harmony, unless they have found fit- 
ting expression in some perceivable content. Just so it is with 
the lives of men. It is one of the fundamental defects of our 
moral teaching that we have thought it sufficient to preach the 
moral laws, and have not realized the necessity of making clear 
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the content to which these laws are to be applied. If one is to 
practice the art of livingitis not enough that he resolve ‘* I will 
be consistent; I will be generous.” Many a life has the appear- 
ance of self-control simply because it is so barren of content, so 
blind to the attractions of things of value that there is nothing 
within it to provoke conflict and to demand subjugation. Many 
a life, generous in sentiment, is thwarted in expression because 
it has so little of good to give. Too often we interpret our 
moral laws in their merely negative sense, as if to be consistent 
were simply to control the lowest, basest passions, and to be 
generous were only to relieve physical suffering and distress. 
But in their positive meanings these laws demand that we know 
life through and through, not only that we exclude the lowest, 
but that we seek out the highest values; not only that we love 
our neighbor, but that doing so we discover and give to him the 
best things which our human experience aflords. Ifthe builder 
of boats demands strong wood and tempered steel, if the painter 
of pictures finds pleasure in the very pigments with which he 
works, surely then it is worth while for us as makers of lives to 
know the materials out of which lives are fashioned. No other 
material is more complex, no other is so worthy of study. 

But, if now we return to our definition of education as prepa- 
ration for the art of living, it is evident that it is far too wide to 
serve as a description of the work done in our schools and col- 
leges. In that work other institutions, the home, the church, 
the social group, must take their parts. In this broad meaning 
of the term, every human experience, every human relation- 
ship is educational, and the process of education is as long and as 
wide as life itself. But if we limit the term to its narrower mean-. 
ings, I think we may say that, as it is the primary business of the 
church as an educational force to teach the forms of life, the so- 
called moral laws, as it is the primary function of the home and 
the social group to give training and practice in the application 
of those laws within familiar fields and under careful guidance, 
so itis primarily the work of the school and college to open 
up to the student the content of life. It is the task of the 
teacher to lead his pupil out from the narrower affairs of self, 
of home, of friends, of city, of country, to make him acquainted 
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with the world and its values, to widen his horizon, to reveal to 
him the content of human experience, to show him the possible 
content of his own living. If it be objected that in many cases 
this work is done by other institutions as well, by home and 
church, the statement is true. But it must be insisted that this 
is not their primary function, but that rather in these cases 
preacher and parent have turned schoolmaster, and have done 
for a few what school and college must do for all. And, if 
again it be urged that the school must train the mind, develop 
the powers, sharpen the wits of its pupils, I shall answer again 
that this is merely a means to the primary end, the unfolding 
and imparting of new insights into the content of human ex- 
perience. 
\ To sum up our definition of the aim of the American college, 
then, we should say, It is not primarily to teach the forms of 
living, not primarily to give practice in the art of living, but 
rather to broaden and deepen the insight into life itself, to open 
up the riches of human experience, of literature, of nature, of 
art, of religion, of philosophy, of human relations, social, eco- 
nomic, political, to arouse an understanding and appreciation 
of these, so that life may be fuller and richer in content; in a 
word, the primary function of the American college is the 
arousing of interests. If our colleges are sending out young 
men with no wider interests than those of the home circle from 
which they come, whatever else they accomplish, they are 
failing in their task. If our colleges, whatever their defects, 
are sending out as their graduates men who know them- 
selves, who know their fellows and the world, men who 
. desire to read, to appreciate, to know, men who have been 
brought to the realization that there are things in life worth 
striving after, men who have seen the vision, then the colleges 
are succeeding and the work is worth doing. The devel- 
oping of interests in things worth while—that, it seems to 
me, is the work of the college, the primary aim of the higher 
education. 

It may perhaps sharpen our definition if we examine certain 
other conceptions of the aim of education, testing them by the 
same moral ideal from which our own has been derived. There 
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is no lack of definitions in this day when every teacher is 
striving to make clear to himself at which one of many dim and 
distant targets he has been aiming. There are however three 
or four of these targets which seem to me peculiarly likely to 
catch the public eye and which I should therefore like to mark 
off as sharply as possible from that which has been set forth in 
the definition given above. 

The first conception of the function of education which I 
should like to attack is that of the college as preparing the 
student for success in life. Now it is of course essential that 
for the proper making of a life the college demand of its 
students that they do well whatever they undertake, that in such 
measure as may be possible they realize the ideals which are 
set before them. But the conception of success of which I am 
speaking is that of competitive success, the notion of preparing 
the student to get the better of his fellows, to surpass them in 
the struggle for rewards, to achieve in greater measure than 
they the accomplishment of his own private purposes and 
desires, to win in the struggle for existence. I have no wish 
to condemn this conception as utterly false and unworthy. 
Since it has been decreed by natural process, and since the 
decree is confirmed by political and social science that in the 
selfish, individual struggle for existence men contribute largely 
to the general welfare, so long as it seems true that our 
economic and social system must be one of individual strife 
tempered by the altruism of family life, of friendship, philan- 
thropy and the rest, so long as we cannot attain our real aims 
directly but must approach them in this makeshift way, just so 
long must the conception of competitive success have some 
significance for our education. But on the other hand surely 
it is true that no student should go out from the college halls 
without perceiving the essentially provisional and instrumental 
value of this conception. Kant has told us, *‘ Be self-controlled ; 
be generous; be rich in living.” But in our blind struggle for 
success we often seem to me like the crowds at a railway station. 
We strive and jostle, fret and fume, shoulder our neighbor 
trying to step in before him, and when it is all over what is the 
result? If there are enough places for all then we all find 
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places; if there are not enough places then some of us must 
stand and be uncomfortable. But why should I be eager 
that another stand rather than I? Kant has said, ‘If you find 
anything good in the world it is quite as well for you that 
another have it as that you take it yourself.” And he is right. 
The fundamental moral sense of our race is with him. But if 
it be said, all this bustling and hurry, this jostling and pushing 
is necessary that the contestants be kept in training for the 
common fight for human weal, let us submit to it just in so far 
as it may be necessary, but let us none the less recognize it as 
an evil in itself, a pitiful thing in our lives that we must learn 
to push another out that we may take a comfort for ourselves. 
In a word, the notion of success in competition is not a final 
* term for human life, nor can it be a final one for education. 
The college must teach its students to succeed, but to succeed 
in what? Surely in the things in which they can be consistent, 
self-controlled, generous. To make poégsible mere success, or 
to train for success in pursuits which violate our ideals, is not 
. only not the aim of the college;-it is one of the tendencies in 
our civilization against which the college must stand and fight, 
and in such a fight must succeed as best it may. 

A second conception of education closely related to the first 
is that of the development of efficiency, of power. Like the 
former it is true in a measure. It is undoubtedly true that the 
college must expect to find or must develop in its students 
efficiency to do work, power to grapple with a situation. But 
surely this is not its total aim. Just as the notion of competitive 
success violates the proper forms of the art of living, so does 
this notion of efficiency fail to give it proper content. It is 
true that we should send out from the college men who 
are well-trained, efficient, powerful,' but for what end are they 
to be efficient? To send them out merely efficient without 
guiding principle or purpose would be to send them as mere 
instruments or tools sharpened for some hand to use. One 
would hardly say of the American people to-day that what we 
need most is an increase in efficiency. Rather it would seem 
that we have become so enamored of our own labors, take such 
delight in our own activities that we care relatively little for the 
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ends toward which they are directed, if only we can feel within 
ourselves the force and vigor of our own achievements. Surely 
what we need is a clearer view of the ends that are worth seek- 
ing. If our boys are to be made efficient and powerful in 
order that they may be used, let our education give to them and 
_ to us some conception of the purpose of it all which shall seem 
worthy of the instruments employed. 

Still another conception of the function of education of which 
we hear much to-day is that of social service. Men should 
be prepared, we are told, to take their proper place in the social 
scheme, to do the world’s work, to serve their fellows, to cleanse 
and strengthen the social organism. Here is a conception much 
loftier in sentiment than those of which we have spoken, a con- 
ception which in this time of social and political unrest must 
appeal strongly to the vigorous and powerful among us. We 
can hardly question its validity, expressing as it does the very 
heart of Kant’s second form, Go out and share thy good with 
thy fellow. But its weakness is that again like Kant’s forms 
it is empty of content. To serve one’s fellows, to play one’s 
part in the social scheme is, we presume, to substitute better 
living for worse, finer for coarser, worth while for less worth 
while. But how shall one do this unless he know what living 
is, know it through and through so that he may lead, not as 
one who is blind, but as one who has seen the light. Too 
often, it seems to me, those of us who go out to help our fellows 
to live have little conception of what kind of life is worth living, 
and so we fall into the blind mechanism of the things that are 
taken for granted, and we give them roads and bridges, motor 
cars and battleships, shorter hours and larger pay without ever 
a question whether these are the ways in which men can best 
be brought to the successful practice of the art of living. 
Surely it is true that the college must send its students out to 
serve, but it must first open their eyes and give them a vision 
which they may carry with them as the guide and inspiration” 
of their work. 

The last conception of education of which I wish to speak is 
that which, thinking of the college as one among the many 
parts of the social mechanism, defines its function as the pre- 
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paring and sending forth of the sort of men whom the world 
demands. The colleges, we are told, are, as a matter of fact, 
supported by the fruits of the labors of other institutions, and 
those institutions have a right to demand of the college the 
men they need to do their work. The world needs physicians, 
teachers, lawyers, engineers, ministers, business men, and it 
must have them, and hence the college must furnish them. 
There is so much of threat in this interpretation of education, 
so much of the suggestion that if the colleges do not conform 
to the world’s demand their endowments will not be forth- 
coming, that one finds it hard to allow the notion its proper 
share of truth. It is true that the college must send out such 
men as are needed in the world’s work, but it is for the college 
to determine what kind of men are needed, and it must never 
conform to the merely external demands which are made upon 
it. Those demands are too often made from the standpoint of 
the competitive struggle, are too often the expression of the 
need of keen and subtle instruments to be used for unworthy 
ends, to be granted by those who have in charge the training 
of young men for the art of living. If the time shall ever come 
when our colleges must follow the world’s directions as to its 
methods rather than lead the world to better things, if it shall 
coine about that instead of teaching the world the college is 
instructed by it, if it shall come to pass that the college teacher 
is not big enough and strong enough to set up his own spirituai 
visions and by means of these to condemn that which is mean 
and unworthy, then the college will have ceased to do its 
work, and it may well give way to something else. If Kant 
is right and our deductions are true then the function of the 
college is not to do what it is told, but to study deeply into the 
art of living, to see what is needed in human experience, and 
to send men out instructed and inspired by the possession of 
the best things of which our human nature is capable. 

But now it is time that we forbear from these attacks upon 
other theories and return to our own, perchance to protect it 
from onslaughts which have already shaped themselves in your 
minds. We have said that it is the business of the college as 
it does its part in the preparation of men for the art of living to 
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unfold before them the content of human experience in order 
that they may claim it for their own. But a difficulty, which 
has doubtless already suggested itself to you is this: while the 
forms of human living are universal, common to all men, the 
content of each human life is and must be different from those 
of its fellows. The circumstances of hereditary tendency, early 
training, the associations of the home, the influence of friends 
and playmates, the teaching of the school, all these in their end- 
less multiplicity are producing personalities differing with every 
shade of difference from each other. Is it not then hopeless to 
attempt any common task of education, to strive after any com- 
mon mode of living which is better than all others? I think it 
must be frankly admitted that no such uniform education is 
possible. All that we can do for any man is to develop the 
interests and powers that are already latent within him. If a 
boy have no taste for music it is useless to thrust it upon him 
and demand that he appreciate. But he is not, therefore, cut 
Off from all education. It may be that his taste is for literature, 
for engineering, for science, for medicine. Let us find out of 
what good tastes he is capable and develop these to the utter- 
most, make of them what we can, so that the evil tastes within 
him may have no room to grow. 

But if the question be still urged, Are there not some ele- 
ments of content which every college should impart and every 
student receive, is there some uniformity which may be re- 
garded as essential to the training of the American college, I 
should like to specify four distinct tastes or interests, which it 
seems to me, we may legitimately expect the great majority of 
our college graduates to possess. 

The first of these (I do not give them in order of importance), 
the first is a_taste for recreation or play. It seems to me that 
every American boy who enters a college should learn what it 
means to play enthusiastically and yet generously and with self- 
control. I do not know how it may be with other peoples and 
in other climates, but in this climate and with our Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance I am sure that most of us cannot live sanely and 
healthily unless we have some liking for recreation, some joy 
in a game for the very sake of the game itself. And since this 
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is true it is important that our young men be trained to form 
and shape their play in proper ways. Too much, far too 
much, of our popular sport is vulgar and coarse and brutal, 
too many of our games are played not for the fun of the game, 
but for the delight of the victory, too many of our spectators 
are attracted not by the generous rivalry, but by the feverish 
excitement of the gambier and the partisan. If the colleges 
can do anything to spread abroad among our people a love of 
recreation in all its forms, and can at the same time impress 
upon it the spirit of generosity and fineness, they will make at 
least one valuable contribution to the practice of the art of 
living in our midst. 

A second interest or taste which ought to develop during the 
college life is that for friendship. Here, as in other spheres, it 
is the business of the college to open up wider ranges of rela- 
tionship than are possible in the home circle and the smaller 
social group. And the reason for the peculiar intimacy and 
permanence of college friendships is not far to seek. For in 
the life on the college campus it is almost inevitable that the 
interest, the enthusiasm, the play, even the work, shall center 
itself about some friend or friends, who shall in the future stand 
as representative of those enthusiasms, interests and occupa- 
tions to the one who looks back upon his college career. No 
one who has_had a friendship of this sort need be told of its 
value as an element in education. Such a loyal, generous, 
whole-hearted comradeship as that of which college boys are 
capable is just a representation in miniature of what life might 
be made in the broader relations of society. As such it offers 
training both in the form and the content of the art of living, 
and it remains as a possession which few men would willingly 
lose. 

A third interest which ought to present itself during the 
college years, or as an immediate result of them, is a taste for 
work. As a boy begins to know the world about him, as he 
becomes aware of his own powers, as he comes to appreciate 
the unending struggle of his race for better living, he should 
become a man, and should find some piece of work which he 


can do as his part in the labor of his people. It may be the 
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work of engineering or of teaching, of medicine or of preaching, 
but something there should be which seems to him worth doing, 
something to which he may well devote the greater part of his 
energies, with the assurance that they will count in the achieve- 
ment of the ends which are set before us. I do not mean that 
a man’s work should command all his interest, or in many 
cases even that it should be his chief interest. The circle of 
every man’s work should be only one part of the greater circle 
of the things for which he really cares, the things which he 
esteems of value. And for many of us it may be that our work 
has little of meaning in itself, and is done simply for the sake 
of its contributing to other ends, while our real living is carried 
on in other ways far removed from the matters of our daily toil. 
But none the less the work must be done, and no boy who has 
not been imbued with the sense of obligation to it has been 
properly trained to do the best that he can in the practice of the 
art of living. 

But these three things of which I have spoken—play, friend- 
ship, work—are, after all, elements in the personal, the indi- 
vidual life of the student. More important than any of them, 
because more fundamental, is it that his interest should be 
aroused in the great impersonal universal things of human 
experience. In the order of nature as revealed by the sciences, 
in the fundamental puzzles and problems of human thought as 
defined by philosophy, in the experiences of religion, in the 
beauties of nature and of art, in the significance of literature, in 
the history of mankind, in the economic and social problems of 
the time—in some one of these at least, and so far as possible 
with an appreciation of them all, every student should find an 
abiding interest, which he may take as his own, and keep 
before him so long as he lives—a thing worth caring for, just 
because it is worth while. If a student’s interest is not thus 
aroused, if he does not find in his college course the significance 
of the human ideals of truth and beauty and goodness as things 
that must for him transcend in value the matters of his own 
personal desire and feeling, then the college has failed. It is 
the primary business of the college to give men such interests 
as these; upon this all other aims depend, and without this all 
other achievements lose in value. 
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If now we may sum up our results so far as they attempt a 
definition of the aim of the American college they will, I think, 
read somewhat as follows: The first task of the human being 
is to live, to live well rather than badly or indifferently, and to 
accomplish this task is the art of living. It is the business of 
education to prepare men for the practice of this art. But in 
this preparation all our human institutions take their part. 
Separating under Kant’s guidance the forms of the art of living 
from its content we should say that it is primarily the work of 
the church to impart the form, to give the moral law; it is the 
place of the home and of the social group to give guidance in 
the application of these laws in the more intimate affairs of 
family and social life; it is the task of the school and college to 
enlarge the circle of content, to open up the breadth and depth 
of human experience, to develop the tastes, to arouse the 
interests which have not been awakeried by the experiences of 
home and social relations. If we particularize this definition 
we should say that it is the aim of the college life to give to a 
student the capacity for and the possession of healthy recrea- 
tion, generous friendship, earnest work and jdeal interests. 
In a word, the primary aim of the college is the development 
and enrichment of the better tastes or interests. 

Many questions with regard to the work of the American 
college are suggested by such a definition of its aim as we have 
given. Only one of these, however, I should like to suggest 
in closing. How far is the American college succeeding in 
this task which is laid upon it? How far is it true that the 
men who go out from us every year have acquired the tastes 
and interests in the things which are most worth while? Are 
they men whose eyes have been opened to the visions of life or 
do they plunge blindly into the struggle with little appreciation 
of the real values which lie beneath it and which alone render 
it tolerable? Is the college life for them a place of real mean- 
ings or is it simply a pleasant dwelling place of fun and frolic 
before one enters upon the serious affairs of business activity? 
Do our college graduates go out to make a life or is their ideal 
simply to make a living? This is a question which I must 
leave for you. I fear that most of us are sadly discouraged by 
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the results at present. But in our discouragement we may 
well turn back to that grand old Stoic and teacher with whose 
words we began :— 

‘‘ No great thing is brought to perfection suddenly—not even 
a bunch of grapes ora fig. If you tell me that you would at 
this minute have a fig, I will answer you that it requires time. 
The tree must first blossom and bear fruit, and then the fruit 
must ripen. If not even the fruit of a fig tree is created sud- 
denly and in one hour, do you hope to possess the fruit of the 
human mind in so short a time and without trouble? You 
need not, I can tell you, look for anything of the kind.” 


& 


Bret Harte 
(Diep May 5, 1902.) 


The sluggish silkworm, self-embalmed, to take 
Its sleep, so like our death, the while it waits 
The coming of the day when it shall wake 
To wingéd life and joy that compensates 
Its fettered past, leaves but a tangled thread 
For record of the sluggish life it led. 


The cunning Hindoo then, with skillful hands, 
Unweaves the tangled thread to bleach it white : 
With brilliant dyes, unknown in other lands, 
He tints the snowy skein with hues more bright 
Than Eastern flowers, then weaves the thread anew, 
And lo! a gorgeous fabric charms our view. 


Bard of the Golden West, some tangled thread 

Of human life, that stained and knotted lies, 
Thou takedst thus, and bleached in pure light, shed 

By thy broad faith, steeped in the matchless dyes 
Thy fancy gave, thou wovest it with strong 
Yet tender hands, in some sweet, thrilling song. 

—Dewey Austin Coss. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































Progress and Penalty as Educational Motives 


CHARLES E. DENNIS, PH.D., PRINCIPAL HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE 


OR a word so bristling with meaning as ‘‘ motive” 

we need not search afar for a scientific definition. 
Derivatively, a motive is that which moves. Psy- 
chologically, a motive is that which moves a hu- 
man being to voluntary action. To narrow the 
meaning still further for the purposes of training, 
a motive is that which incites a pupil to apply 
himself with zeal to the acquisition of those facts, 
mental habits and moral attitudes which it is the function of a 
school to inculcate. It may be somewhat helpful in the dis- 
cussion of this theme to bear in mind the universality of motives 
in human actions. Voluntary action on the part of any rational 
being without a sufficient incitement is utterly inconceivable. 
A predominating desire, positive or negative, a belief in the 
attainability of the object of desire and an effort to obtain it 
are, according to commonly accepted phychological teachings, 
the three steps in every act'of will. The absence of any one 
of the three effectually checks voluntary action. Any apparent 
exception only intensifies one’s conviction of the truth of the 
statement. A whole treatise might be written on these three 
elements in an act of willing, but the first, 7. e., a predominating 
desire, positive or negative, is the one that concerns us in the 
discussion of this morning. 

The predominating desire involves the truth that the motive 
which actuates must be adequate, and for the time being must 
overwhelm all opposing desires. Not one of all the motives 
that from the beginning of civilization teachers have sought to 
engender has been inefficient for certain pupils, or wholly in- 
efficient for any pupil. Love, respect, admiration, sympathy, 
emulation, improvement of opportunities, preparation for citi- 
zenship and other functions of after life, culture, profit, glory, 
the delight of achievement, pride, power, approval of teachers 
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or parents, duty, responsibility, altruism, dread, shame, fear of 
punishment, fear of the loss of promotion or graduation, eligi- 
bility to participate in literary or athletic contests, and a host of 
other motives have always appealed and always will appeal 
more or less fully to boys and girls in child and adolescent 
years. If all pupils were alike, and sufficiently influenced by 
what are regarded as the higher motives, pedagogy would have 
few problems; a person of good moral character and reasonably 
in advance of his pupils would be eligible to teach, and ideal 
teachers would be relatively abundant. But children are not 
all alike, and not a large proportion of them are influenced by 
the higher motives. 

The difficulty with most of the above-mentioned motives is 
not that they are not strong fer se, but that they compete with 
those which for the growing, leaping, bounding, nature-loving, 
sport-demanding boy or girl are incomparably stronger. What 
normal boy would prefer to chafe under what seems to him use- 
less arithmetical drill rather than play football on a brisk No- 
vember day? Who would not dive into the mill pond rather 
than swelter indoors in the warm days of spring parsing the 
words of Thanatopsis? It is the nature of the young to love to 
play, to sport, to take short-sighted views of the future, or no 
views at all. The education of the schoolroom is unnatural, 
and the demands of civilization antagonistic to the demands of 
nature. It will be generations and centuries, if ever the mil- 
lennium comes, before it will cease to be the problem of prob- 
lems in teaching to find efficient artificial motives that will 
compete successfully with the natural motives of childhood. 

The problem of educational motives is facile princeps the 
most important school problem awaiting solution to-day. The 
multiplication of forms of diversion in urban life, the growing 
indulgence of parents, and the consequent unwillingness of the 
young to submit to restraint of any kind render the problem 
more serious as the years go by. Teachers are better trained 
for their work than ever before, vaster sums are expended on 
hygienic and elegant schoolhouses, on equipment and appa- 
ratus than the world has ever known; yet the product of our 
schools is at least not better than it was in decades gone by. 
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It behooves us as teachers to awaken and consider what motives 
can be introduced into the schools that have not been there 
before, or to apply old motives more systematically and more 
forcibly than we have done in the past. 

One of the strongest scholastic incentives is the desire to 
make progress, or be promoted with one’s class, and, negatively 
phrased, to avoid demotion or loss of time and the sacrifice of 
class fellowship. The feeling on the part of pupils that poor 
work will certainly be penalized, and good work just as cer- 
tainly rewarded in terms of promotion, would keep many pupils 
from leaving the lower grades in post-primary education, and 
vastly improve the quality of work on the part of all. There 
is no penalty that a pupil accepts less willingly than that of 
repeating a grade. Quite careless of the impression of stu- 
* pidity or indifference that he is making on his associates during 
his lost year, he feels the disgrace keenly enough when it has 
received a name and a stamp in the form of non-promotion. 
The necessity of repeating that year, and the thought of what 
might have been, had he been more faithful, are wormwood 
and gall to him now. He begins to get a taste of the real 
experiences of life, and has learned a valuable lesson—more 
cheaply, possibly, than he could have learned it in any other 
way. 

The question will be asked at this point what novelty there 
is in promotion as a motive. Isn’t the loss of a grade a com- 
mon occurrence? Do not pupils have every day before their 
eyes evidence of the consequences of inadequate work? The 
answer to all of these questions is affirmative. These phe- 
nomena are common, but not common enough. In every class 
there are repeaters who point the finger of admonition, but in 
every class there are more who have been promoted in spite 
of failure, and in some cases in spite of justice. These point 
no finger of admonition; they are a living example of shabbi- 
ness rewarded, and an invitation to others to do likewise. The 
element lacking in the promotion method hitherto, and the one 
that needs to be infused into the reformed product is certainty 
of reaction. Many a boy, self-assertive, or backed by a 
wealthy or influential father, has passed from grade to grade 
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all his school life on a minus margin without ever having per- 
formed any task well, and without having learned the valuable 
lessons of consequences. The oftener a pupil stakes his pro- 
motion and wins, the oftener will he take chances. In fact for 
most people there is a certain exhilaration in running risks. 
It is akin to the exhilaration felt by the gypsy, the tramp and 
the highwayman. The oftener the pupil gamester wins his 
hazard, the greater the number of his imitators and emulators. 
The trend of imitation is regularly downward. If possible, let 
something be done to reverse this trend. 

I have said that the emendation of which our present system 
stands in need is that certainty of reaction which will do away 
with all taking of chances on the part of the student. Let me 
add that the reaction should be mechanical, and that promo- 
tion and demotion should appear to teachers and pupils alike 
to be a part of a system founded on eternal equity, with the 
workings of which teachers, principals and supervisors have 
nothing whatever to do, the function of the teacher being to 
warn, to guide, to persuade and even to pity, but never to 
interfere with the workings of that system. If the pupil can 
be made to look on promotion or the loss of it as a mechanical - 
consequence of neglect or inability, he will not harbor the 
resentment that so frequently manifests itself under our pres- 
ent system, in which it seems to be quite within the power, and 
dependent on the generosity of the principal to fat a boy to 
the next grade, and into the qualifications necessary to make 
that grade profitable. 

Progress and arrest of progress, as outlined in this paper, 
closely coincide with the rewards and punishments of nature. 
Natural punishments are ideal when they are practical. No 
rational person willingly disobeys one of nature’s laws, nor does 
he often show resentment in paying the price of his sin. The 
uncultured and uncontrolled sometimes curse inanimate objects 
as being the cause of their misfortunes, but even they place a 
great gulf between the penalties of nature and those inflicted by 
individuals or by society. To many this method will appear 
drastic, but in reality it is the most merciful that can be devised. 
It saves the careless and the indolent from themselves, and 
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prevents the hopelessly unfit from contaminating the fit. Para- 
doxically, a perfect readiness on the part of the principal to 
withhold promotion from those who do not deserve it is the 
most prolific cause of promotion. 

To improve somewhat on the asperity of nature, the term of 
promotion should be as short as possible. In small high 
schools the term is one year, and the penalty of neglect is 
severe. In many, if not in most of our large city high schools, 
admission and promotion are semiannual. In schools in which 
three or four class divisions are maintained till the senior year, 
promotions should by all means be quarterly. In smaller 
schools promotions may be made quarterly on the lower grades. 
Let no principal chafe at the annoyance of classifying pupils 

four times a year. He should not think of rest or luxury or an 
_ eight-hour day as long as there is anything still undone for the 
benefit of his pupils. Nothing in this world pays so large div- 
idends as a principal’s sacrifice of ease and comfort for the 
benefit of those under his charge. 

Is the system of absolute promotions the panacea for all the 
weaknesses of our schools? By no means. If, however, it 
remedies any considerable number of evils, or even one serious 
evil, itis worthy of incorporation among the accepted devices 
to make teaching effective. That our educational system is in 
need of a tonic of some kind is evident from the remedies that 
are suggested and tried from time to time, fail and give way in 
turn to other suggestions and other remedies. 

A decade ago the country was stirred at the discovery of a 
method that promised to do away with most of the evils to 
which education is heir. This was the Pueblo or individual 
method. But to-day no one hears about the Pueblo method, 
and most teachers have forgotten it. Of more recent date is 
the Batavia plan, which quickly reached its zenith and accom- 
plished some good, but it has fallen short of its prophecy, at 
least in secondary schools. 

Two or three years ago appeared a statement in the news- 
papers that Columbia University was purposing to make a 
reduction in tuition to those students who should attain a certain 
high grade of scholarship, thereby calling forth considerable 
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sarcastic editorial comment on buying scholarship with dollars 
and cents. Since President Hyde six years ago wrote his 
famous article in regard to the feasibility of offering credit for 
quality as well as for quantity in school work, sporadic experi- 
ments have been tried along that line from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The Board of Education of New York 
City passed a resolution last March allowing credit of one addi- 
tional point toward graduation for every ten points passed with 
a mark of eighty per cent. ! 

These spasmodic and convulsive changes in school manage- 
ment are symptoms of a germ disease resting like an epidemic 
on the education of to-day. There is no greater menace to our 
civilization than the wide-spread lack of motive that appears in 
all of our institutions of learning frém the grammar school to 
the senior year in college. School work is made easier and 
pleasanter than ever before in the hope of whetting the appetite 
of the young for the nourishing food set before them, but they 
still crave the enervating sweets. School buildings are more 
attractive, better lighted, better ventilated and better equipped 
than ever before, but interest has not increased. The teaching 
of the present decade has on the whole never been surpassed, 
but scholarship has hardly held its own. The cry that pupils 
lack motive arises like a ghost from every quarter and will not 
down. The great school problem of to-day and of the immediate 
future is so to 'modify our educational theories and practices as 
to supply in some way, by artificial means if need be, that 
motive among pupils, the lack of which is rendering so much 
human effort and so vast expenditures of money relatively use- 
less. Everlasting fame awaits the school man who will tell us 
how to solve the problem. 












The Cultural Motive in the School 


ISAAC B. BURGESS, CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL 


==) HEMES of this nature are apt to be treated some- 
what abstractly and in general terms. I should 
like to make my treatment to-day very concrete, 
and, if you will pardon me, draw upon my own 
experience umreservedly. At the very outset 
something should be said as to the sense in 
jj which the word culture is used. Can we do 
better than to go to Matthew Arnold’s much dis- 
cussed and classic treatment in ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy.” You 
will remember the now hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ sweetness and 
light,” or as he defines the words, beauty and intelligence. 
‘*Culture,” says Arnold, ‘‘is the harmonious expansion of all 
the powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature.” 
This is a broad conception, and comprehends physical and 
moral and social development, but all of these must be for the 
love of development, and the joy of securing it, and what is 
most essential in my discussion to-day, it is not development 
for vocation, or in order to surpass some one else. Both of 
these motives, worthful as they are, are to be discussed by 
others. It may be that the performance of a single action will 
involve emulative, vocational and cultural motives, but this 
paper will try to confine itself simply to the cultural aspect of 
the act in mind. 
We must hasten to the main theme of this paper, which is, 
I take it, how shall we make the cultural motive more fully 
operative in the minds of pupils at school? First, and most 
important of all, it must be done by a teacher who himself 
understands what culture is, and who loves it with his whole 
being. But the number of those who can really impart culture 
is yet smaller than this would indicate, for not only must the 
man be cultured himself, but he must be in perfect sympathy 
with young people in the secondary school. As Henry 
Sedgwick well says on page fifty-four of his Miscellaneous 
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Essays, ‘‘Culture, like all spiritual gifts, can be propagated 
only by enthusiasm, and by enthusiasm that has got rid of 
asperity, that has become sympathetic.” The secondary 
teacher, if he would teach culture, must keep ‘himself on 
the ground as well as in the air, and his relations with his 
pupils must be as natural and simple and homelike as possible. 

Some of us have heard the enthusiastic assertion from 
recent graduates of Princeton that the system of meeting in 
little groups with the instructor has revolutionized the institu- 
tion, and really brought culture to the boys. In order to do 
that the boy must see his teacher in the most natural and un- 
studied relations. _I have heard my father tell many times how 
he used to see Dr. Wayland working in his garden, and have 
no doubt that Dr. Wayland was nearer to the boys because 
they saw that side of his life. 

My point is simply that if teachers are to help human beings 
they must be human, and show their humar traits in the simple 
forms in which they can be understood. 

The very extensive adornment of our school buildings with 
pictures and statuary, and the formation of art leagues in many 
places composed of mothers and teachers, show a wide-spread 
belief in the influence of cultural surroundings; such a belief is 
thoroughly well founded. Pictures and statuary have their 
influence by their mere presence, but this influence can be 
greatly enhanced if suitable means are taken to actually use 
these objects in instruction. In many schoolhouses are plants 
and flowers, and in some small animals are kept, and where 
animals are not kept reference to pets at home, and stories, 
oral and written, about such pets diffuse a distinctly cultural 
influence. One can hardly fail to be impressed with the influ- 
ence of the wonderfully tame squirrels and pigeons on the 
Harvard campus. The attitude toward helpless animals, 
which has brought this about, must have a deep influence on 
the whole institution; and the influence of the animals is 
increased by the fact that they draw women and little children 
into the campus to play with them. The whole effect is to 
make the atmosphere of the college yard not only more kindly 
but more homelike, and to civilize any college barbarian who 
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may get into it. ‘The Cambridge papers announced one day 
this winter that Prof. Charles Eliot Norton was paying so much 
a bushel to the boys near his country home for acorns, that the 
squirrels of Cambridge might not suffer. It is more than 
an accident that this professor, so famous for his cultural 
influence, should be just the one to remember the squirrels. 
Such an influence as that of these birds and animals is not 
impossible for preparatory schools. 

Song is an influence which I have seen extremely powerful. 
Some years ago, in our academy at Morgan Park, the prin- 
cipal, who was a singer, started the custom of devoting one 
chapel period a week wholly to singing songs that the pupils 
liked. These were largely national and college songs, just 
such as had plenty of dash and swing, and would stir broad 
sympathies. In learning a new song a few simple suggestions 
were given as to how to sing it, but the correct rendering of 
the teacher who played the piano, and the teacher who led the 
chorus, and then repetition were relied on to produce the desired 
effect. There was no hint of task work, and no suggestion of 
the ultra-artistic. The weekly sing became a recognized and 
prized institution. Sometimes an evening was given to it in 
addition, and the habit spread into the dormitory parlors. 
Many a homesick boy, and many a ‘‘ knocker” was helped 
by it. Furthermore, one good thing immediately suggests 
another. If colleges had their songs, why should not Morgan 
Park Academy have its song? A committee of the boys raised 
a little money, and offered a prize for the best school song ; 
and one was selected which, while of no remarkable merit, 
voiced a bit of appropriate sentiment, and was sung with in- 
creasing gusto and expression as the years went on. The 
night the school ceased to be that song was the last thing. 

We have all seen little boys displaying their muscle, and 
boasting of it to one another. What is the origin of this 
practice? Is it simply a desire to have strength to ‘‘ put it 
over the next guy,” as I have heard a boy express it, or is there 
here a certain joy ‘‘in the expansion of all the powers which 
make the beauty and worth of human nature,” to borrow 
Arnold’s suggestive phrase. I am inclined to think that there 
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is a good deal of the latter from what I have seen among boys 
themselves. They do take a good deal of pride in their own 
personal physical development; the same sort of pleasure which 
is expressed in some of the poems of Walt Whitman and 
Bayard Taylor. 

I feel sure that the athletic interest in our secondary schools, 
fraught with danger as it is from its excessively competitive 
character, does contain distinctly cultural elements. I may 
mention, in addition to the symmetrical. bodily development, 
the cheerfulness of spirit which comes from sound physical 
health, the splendid fellowship of athletic teams, both when 
they are working together on the field and when they are trav- 
eling from place to place, the courtesy shown toward oppo- 
nents, shown notable in the well-established practice of cheering 
the opposing team at the close, whether you beat >r are beaten, 
the control of one’s temper under provocation, and the immensely 
valuable habit of yielding to the law as expressed by the deci- 
sion of the umpire. Many of these things of course have dis- 
tinct vocational value, but it is equally true that they make 
every man who possesses them more of a man whether he has 
a vocation or not. 

The association of boys in athletics leads me td speak of the 
high cultural value of other student associations, such as the edi- 
torial board of the school paper, the literary society, the 
dramatic club, etc. Many of these associations are doing work 
identical or very similar to that which is being done in the class 
room, but the fact that the task is self-imposed and done for the 
love of it makes it often even more fruitful than class-room work. 
A great danger is that these associations, frowned down or 
merely tolerated by the school authorities, will not have the ideals 
or the direction which are essential to.success, and so, instead 
of being the largest help, will become a constant source of un- 
easiness. I feel confident that under a wise, sympathetic 
teacher, having the oversight of a specific interest, results can 
be secured quite as fine as those secured in the class room. 
And boys, under normal conditions, welcome the teacher’s help. 
My own experience has been especially full with reference to 
literary societies. I consider them the strongest ally of good 
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school government that I know. In their societies the boys see 
the reasonableness and the necéssity of such government. 
Training in debate is broadening, and the fellowship between 
students may be made of the very highest value. 

One of our institutions at Morgan Park was a student council 
composed of representative boys of high character and repre- 
senting different student interests, who met with a committee of 
the faculty regularly for the discussion of matters of interest to 
all. Valuable in school discipline, it was also valuable as a 
means of moral culture for the boys. 

I have, as yet, said nothing about the cultural motive in the 
actual class-room work. I will begin with my own department 
—Latin. Much of the work of acquiring the technique of a 
language must be other than cultural except in a remote sense ; 
but while this is so, I wish to insist most strongly that cultural 
motives may have great weight. Even in syntax a comparison 
between the method of expressing ideas in English and Latin 
may, from the start, be made very broadening. The study of 
words is coming more and more to the front, and many of our 
wisest Latin teachers believe that much time which has, in the 
past, been given to syntax; should be given to this study. The 
process by which meanings develop from root ideas, and the his- 
torical associations of words supply distinctly cultural material. 
Such a book as Trench’s *‘ Study of Words,” or the much more 
recent ‘* Words and Their Ways in English Speech,” by Green- 
ough and Kittredge, show what I mean. I speak of these cul- 
tural possibilities in syntax and word study because I am not 
willing to give over even the first year of Latin study to entirely 
mechanical work. Just a little later comes the immense possi- 
bility of translation, even in simple authors. Every American 
ought to feel genuine pride in the work done by Professor Gil- 
dersleeve of Johns Hopkins and by Professor Lane of Harvard 
in translation. I have reference especially to the way in which 
the examples for syntactical illustration are translated in Gilder- 
sleeve’s and in Lane’s grammars. The translations of some of 
the most hackneyed examples are monuments of taste, breadth 
of view and sympathy ; and best of all the translations follow 
the Latin so closely that the elementary student can understand 
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and imitate them. In this respect both of these teachers are 
ahead of most of the English classical scholars. 

In selection of material for reading the Latin teacher should 
pay large attention to the cultural idea. It does make an im- 
mense difference what the pupil reads in Cesar. It is unwise 
and indeed cruel to put the second-year pupil at the beginning 
of his second year through the elaborate indirect discourse of 
the last part of the first book ; and other portions of the first four 
books are less stimulating than the account of the invasion of 
Britain in the fifth book, the customs of the Gauls and Germans 
in the sixth, and the heroic struggle of the gallant Vercingetorix 
for Gallic freedom in the seventh. If the teacher can read part 
of the last six books of Virgil he would better make judicious 
selection, picking out such episodes as the visit to Evander in 
the eighth book, the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus in the 
ninth, and the story of Camilla in the eleventh. The teacher 
himself needs to read different things from year to year both in 
order to keep himself alive and to be sympathetic with the 
effort in acquisition required of his pupils. Our college require- 
ments have been fairly liberal as to latitude of choice. I 
found on looking up the matter a few months ago that I had 
actually read more than twenty different orations of Cicero with 
classes of pupils, besides doing selections from the letters. 

Some ‘years ago I secured the little book by Preston and 
Dodge on Roman Private Life and’for several years used a few 
minutes on one day of the week, in two out of my four classes, 
in reading from this book, in order to give the pupils a livelier 
sense of the Romans as people who really lived. 

Many years ago I prepared a stereoptical lecture on Virgil’s 
fineid, and have later added others on Cesar’s Gallic War, 
Roman History, Ancient Athletics, etc., and have, I trust, 
added something of human interest as they have been given to 
successive classes of students. Schreiber’s School Atlas, a 
Dictionary of Antiquities, Wall Pictures and other illustrations 
may be used. 

During the last two years I have been giving special atten- 
tion to the connection between ancient life and current history, 
preserving newspaper clippings and calling the attention of my 
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pupils to matters of this nature. For instance, the dominantly 
classical subjects chosen by Harriet Hosmer, who recently died, 
recent discoveries in the Roman Forum, and extended reference 
by the Governor of Illinois at the dedication of the Illinois 
monument at Vicksburg to the dedication of the Marathon 
Mound. Besides other cultural value of this sort of work, it 
ought to bring out into strong relief the fact of our indebtedness 
to the past and the further fact that Latin is a dead language 
only in a very shallow sense. 

I have also made trips with my pupils to the Art Museum and 
the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago to see the ancient 
sculpture, the antiquities, the paintings and statuary upon classical 
subjects. The present head of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Professor Fairbanks, is a former classical teacher, and at 
the meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Classical Association 
a few weeks ago he offered to provide expert guidance to any 
teacher from secondary schools who wishes to visit that insti- 
tution with his pupils. 

One of our teachers in the Cambridge Latin School was 
showing me a few days ago a set of papers written by her 
Xenophon class upon such topics as ‘* The Life of Xenophon,” 
‘The Persian Court,” ‘‘Sidelights upon Greek and Persian 
Life from the Anabasis.” These papers showed interest and 
research on the part of pupils, and certainly had much cultural 
value. 

In English, after the careful presentation of the question 
yesterday, I shall venture on only a few suggestions. If 
we are to lift the uncultured we must find a point of con- 
tact, stooping a little at first, and expecting only a gradual 
movement. In the case of my own boys, when they were very 
young, and wanted everything all ‘‘blugy” (bloody), as they 
called it, I got an inexpensive edition of the Century War 
Book, showed them the pictures, and told them some of the 
stories, putting in some ethical touches on the sly. A little 
later came Sheridan’s Ride, Horatius at the Bridge, and other 
poems in martial strain. A whole volume of such poems called 
‘* Heroic Ballads” is published by Ginn & Co. 

The love of song to which I have already alluded in this 
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paper may be used as a means of introducing boys to good 
poetry—a difficult task. At best the teacher’s effort will come 
to naught if he is too ambitious at first. The poetry of Macaulay, 
of Sir Walter Scott and of Kipling is the best I have found. 
Declamation, too, is an excellent way to introduce boys to good 
literature in both prose and verse. It brings in the element of 
action, often dramatic action, in a way which appeals to boys. 

To atone for saying anything about English after the excel- 
lent discussion of yesterday afternoon by expert English teach- 
ers, I should like to remind you on this page, left for the purpose, 
of some things then said which have a direct bearing on my 
theme. Such were the insistence of Miss Mumford on the use 
of English composition as a means of self-development in 
themes requiring the relation of personal experiences. The most 
suggestive remark of Principal Hoyt that it isn’t simply English 
he wants of his English teachers but the culture of the indi- 
vidual pupil, because the proper teaching of English secures 
such individual culture; the confirmation of this statement by 
Mr. Ross, who said that he personally under the spell of a 
cultured teacher’s voice was led at the age of fifteen to love the 
sound of poetry, and a little later to appreciate the substance 
even of the difficult Shelley. We also noted his appeal for the 
literary study of English as an antidote to the excessive scientific 
drift of the times. 

I was pleased, also, to hear in the discussion that the pres- 
ence of a debating society in school greatly helps the study of 
argument in the English class; that the personal, sympathetic 
conference is invaluable both for development in English and 
in personality, and ought to be used even in examining pupils 
in English for admission to college. 

The history teacher should remember that culture comes most 
largely from enthusiastic admiration for noble men, and hence 
the history course should largely be given to promoting such 
enthusiasm. History should be enlivened by reference to liv- 
ing men, and men who live in the same town or city with 
the pupils. They should not have the idea that only men 
remote in time or place are deserving of admiration. Occa- 
sionally a man of high character and noble aims may be found 
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who has the capacity and the willingness to address the school 
—a means of culture which should by no means be neglected. 

A teacher of science should impart a love of nature. No 
devotion to technical detail, or to processes of weighing and . 
measuring, can atone for a failure to bring the pupil into rela- 
tion with nature in her varied and attractive forms. Stanley 
Hall has pointed out with emphasis that, as it is now taught in 
many schools, physics, with all its cunning elaboration, and 
with all the technical skill displayed by high school pupils, is 
really less cultural than the old-fashioned natural philosophy. 
Physiography, with its wide scope, its discussion and explanation 
of every-day phenomena, and its frequent out-door excursions, 
certainly has cultural value. As to mathematics, there is an 
appeal to the imagination in geometry and astronomy which 
may be useful for later cultural work. As a whole mathe- 
matical studies seem less likely to appeal to cultural motives 
than others; but mathematical genius inspires admiration, and 
many mathematicians are most interesting personalities. Ref- 
erences to such men, their ways and works, would, I fancy, be 
found very attractive by boy pupils of mathematics. 

Now for a few concluding words. In the endeavor to carry 
out such suggestions as these, every teacher is bound to meet 
difficulty, embarrassment and occasional failure; and what is 
hardest to bear of all, failure arising from a lack of sympathy 
and co-operation on the part of colleagues or even superiors 
who ought to have higher ideals and more courage. But each 
teacher for himself should do his best as courageously and per- 
sistently as possible, remembering that ‘‘ not failure, but low 
aim, is crime.” 

It is perfectly evident that any secondary school ideally or- 
ganized for purposes of culture must have fewer class-room 
hours and a larger corps of teachers than is now customary, 
in order to allow time for personal conference, for meeting 
with parents, and for the guidance of the pupils in their vol- 
untary literary, athletic and social associations. There are 
encouraging signs that changes may be made in this direction. 
The universities are giving to the graduate work an amount of 
money and a number of teachers which would have seemed 
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incredible thirty years ago. We have the wonderful expansion 
indicated by the preceptorial system at Princeton, intended 
primarily for pupils just about high school age. If it is good 
to do such things to develop teachers in the graduate school 
and to put freshmen on the road to cultural effort, we need not 
despair of a gradually increasing effort to solve the ‘* boy prob- 
lem” in the secondary school—one of the most acute problems 
that the American public has to meet to-day. Indeed, the large 
expenditure for laboratories and gymnasiums, with the special 
teachers for small groups in the laboratories and the special 
teachers of physical culture in many high schools, may indicate 
what the people will do when they really get their eyes open. 
But something can be done even as things are. If a teacher 
would make up his mind to meet with pupils in their voluntary 
associations, he might find that the extra interest cultivated both 
in himself and in the pupils would make a smaller amount of 
written work adequate, and he would find the association with 
pupils a much more stimulating and restful exercise than the 
- correction of school papers. 

If our discussion has accomplished anything, it has shown 
that the highest cultural value is to be attached to those things 
which are naturally most attractive to youth—that we secure 
culture from those things which arouse love and enthusiasm. 
Such are the story, the drama, the song, athletic exercise and 
association, other voluntary association for intellectual and moral 
stimulus ; from the most natural and unconventional and human 
relation ; from the study of the human mind and human action, 
and above al] from the contact with living, active, beneficent 
personality. If we can translate these things into the vernacu- 
lar of the secondary school there will be no difficulty in holding 
the boys and girls, and there is pressing need of something that 
will hold them—especially the boys. If I understood Commis- 
sioner Goodwin at the Harvard Teachers’ Association two 
weeks ago, he said that there were eighty-seven thousand pupils 
in the high schools of New York State, but that last year the 
number of boy graduates was only about twenty-five hundred. 
A good deal has been done in commercial and manual training 
high schools by appeal to the vocational motive; but is it not 
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true that we are too much neglecting the cultural? Will not 
the simple, primeval likes of the boy developed in higher 
and yet higher forms of cultural effort hold him better even 
than appeal to his desire to make a living? By appealing 
to the cultural motives, rightly understood, and in that simple 
form which is appropriate to the boy, we are finding him just 
where he lives and can carry him up with us to where we live 
—on the mountains of progress and of hope, where he may live 
not only during that period of life when he is earning his living, 
but in joy and peace all through the sunset glow of his age. 
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Transfiguration 


CAROLINE SHELDON 


Beyond the'city’s roofs and spires 
Far out on the hillside flung, 

The banner of spring, rich in varied tones 
And shifting splendors, is hung. 


There’s a purple line at the upper edge, 
Melting softly into the sky; 

The oak trees are shrouded in rosy mist, 
And elms wave their plumes hard by. 


Below, the river, a silver thread 
Through the willows flashes and gleams, 
As smiling, sparkling, dancing, it winds 
A wizard river of dreams. 


From the valley below where the tribes of men 
Their manifold industries ply, 

Rises, volumed, a cloud of dense black smoke 
And darkens all the sky. 


But through the smoke, as it lifts and spreads, 
While up from the vale it is rolled, 

The sunlight pours, till the hill slope shines 
Through a quivering veil of gold. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





The Vocational Motive in the School 
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¥ motive. It keeps all but a very few of us busy 
} from childhood to old age. In its relation to 
education, it is all-compelling. It takes four 
fifths of all the children out of school before the 
f high school age. On the other hand it holds the 
j aspirant for a professional career in school, and 
inspires him to arduous labor for from four to a 
dozen years longer. If the functions of the school were so 
differentiated and organized that every child should get the 
best preparation for his future vocation, and should realize that 
he was getting it as clearly as the college man who plans to be 
a lawyer or a civil engineer realizes it, then the vocational 
motive would bear with equal stress at all points, and all 
children would do more and better work than they now do. 
The question of using the vocational motive to better effect 
than we do is really the problem of differentiation and special- 
ization of function in the school system. The traditional 
notion that the proper function of the school is to supply to all 
alike the culture needed by all is giving way to the clearer 
view that the school should relate itself vitally to the varying 
careers of its many classes and types of personality. To speak 
in terms of evolution, undifferentiated homogeneity, the char- 
acteristic of the unevolved, must merge into differentiated and 
specialized heterogeneity, the product of adaptation. 
This paper, then, is a brief study in adaptation, very crude, 
I fear, and open to successful attack at many points, but yet 
based upon the fundamental proposition that all children in this 
American democracy are entitled to a school training which 
shall at least put them on the straight road to efficient living. 
The superintendent of schools in a city of 200,000 inhabitants 
has summarized his statistics (let us say) as follows: there are 
25,000 pupils enrolled in the public schools; 15,000 are in the 
primary grades, 8,000 in the grammar grades, and 2,000 in 
the high schools. A fifth-grade class numbering 3,000 
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dwindles to 2,450 in the sixth grade, to 1,530 in the seventh, 
to 920 in the eighth, finally graduating as a class of 780 suc- 
cessful and 60 unsuccessful candidates for diplomas; 600 of 
the 780 graduates enter high school, of whom 300 leave high 
school without graduating, while of the 300 who complete the 
high school course, only 100 go to higher institutions of learning. 

What becomes of the 2,400 children who leave school before 
the high school period? Two thousand of them leave at the age 
of 14 to go to work in the local mills, jewelry shops, miscellaneous 
metal trades, department stores, etc., or to remain at home; 
340 who continue in school beyond the age of 14, intending or 
hoping to graduate, finally get discouraged and drop out, while 
60 more remain but fail to graduate. Of these 400 unsuccessful 
ones, all but a few who remain at home are finally distributed 
among the industries above named, a majority going into 
unskilled employments in the business district. 

The conditions and prospects of these 2,400 children out of 
school are found to corroborate in a general way the facts dis- 
closed by the Commission on Industrial and Technical Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. Five sixths of those at work between 
the ages fourteen and sixteen leave school in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. Many leave because of poverty. More leave 
because they do not like school, or cannot succeed, or simply 
because they wish to work. 

Only the unskilled occupations receive these children. In 
these occupations there is no chance for any valuable training, 
and little chance for advancement, and the moral influences are 
bad. Yet these children almost universally remain in these 
unskilled industries. 

The superintendent finds that a considerable proportion of 
the children in the upper grammar and the high school grades 
consist of those whose intellectual abilities are not of a high 
order, but whose parents can afford to send them, and have a 
sort of social ambition to give their children a good education. 
They are carried along on the constant edge of failure, fre- 
quently repeating grades, or passing from grade to grade by a 
certain compromising and easing up of standards of promotion 
and graduation. 
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Complaint is made in the high school that there is a constant 
and almost hopeless struggle to keep afloat a large number of — 
pupils who are not really fitted to pursue the work. To keep 
standards rigid, and force them out, would bring discredit and 
criticism upon the school. They seem entitled to an education 
fitted, even if weakened, to meet their capacities. Thus most 
of them remain and hamper and cripple the proper work of the 
school. 

To meet the situation disclosed by his statistics, the super- 
intendent proceeds to differentiate and functionize his schools. 

Beginning where the fourteen-year-olds leave school, he 
finds that those who go into the mills attend certain schools 
situated in the mill sections of the city. In each of these 
schools he opens a special department, the textile department, 
consisting of one or more rooms. The function of this depart- 
ment is to secure to those pupils who must‘or will leave school 
at the age of fourteen, or soon after, certain definite advantages 
which can be given them in no other way. The rooms are put 
in charge of versatile teachers, specially qualified to deal with 
a new educational problem. Pupils are admitted at the age of 
thirteen, from any grade. 

The central work of a year’s course in this department, 
which is practically a separate school, consists of a study of 
textile materials and processes of manufacture. The study is 
made definite and practical by the aid of a museum, or collec- 
tion of materials, books, pictures, models, appliances, etc. 
(secured largely through the co-operation of the neighboring 
mills), illustrating as completely and vividly as possible the 
growth of the raw material, its transportation and its various 
stages of manufacture. 

All subjects of the course are related closely to this central 
study. The geography is mainly the geography of cotton 
or wool production and transportation and the distribution of 
the finished product. The history is largely the history of 
the textile industries. The arithmetic consists of applications 
of number to industry, the textile industry in particular. — 
The drawing deals with the elements of pattern and design. 
The little science taught gives an insight into some of the proc- 
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esses of manufacture. The reading and language lessons 
and the talks on economics revolve about the textile industry, 
suggesting the relations of the industry to consumption, the 
relations of employee to employer, the significance and ethics 
of strikes, lockouts and boycotts, the qualities which make 
employees valuable, opportunities to improve and rise, com- 
parative merits of these and related industries. 

In time the illustrative and practical side of the course is 
strengthened by the introduction of manual work in weaving. 

In certain other schools the superintendent finds conditions 

' which justify the opening of a jewelry room or department, 
which is equipped and carried on according to the same prin- 
ciples as the textile rooms, but with a larger element of manual - 
practice. 

In those schools where a considerable number of children 
leave the grades to enter department stores and offices as cash 
girls, errand boys and messengers, a business department is 
opened, in which competent teachers handle all subjects of 
instruction with the single view of making the vocation which 
these pupils will follow a center of intelligent interest, hope 
and worthy ambition. 

Similarly, in certain sections of the city mechanical rooms 
are opened, performing a like function for children with a 
special, immediate interest in woodworking and metal trades 
and industries. 

So far, the newly evolved organs of education serve for the 
improvement and enlightenment of the great majority, who 
leave school as soon as the law permits. 

Higher in the school system, namely, at the entrance to high 
school and for a year or two after, the superintendent finds 
a large number of desertions from the ranks. Sixty per cent of 
those who graduate from grammar school enter the business 
and industrial world without graduating from high school. A 
good many go to work at the close of the grammar school 
course. A much larger number drop out of high school in the 
first year or two. 


Here, then, is applied the same principle of differentiation. 
These older pupils go into somewhat more responsible mer- 
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‘cantile positions, as clerks and office assistants and salesmen, 
or more advanced manufacturing industries, such as certain 
metal goods manufactories and the better grades of jewelry 
shops. 

A short business course, already common in city school sys- 
tems, is placed at the beginning of the high school course. Its 
function is to make as alert, intelligent and efficient office and 
store employees as a two years’ course at this age can produce, 
at the same time relating all subjects of instruction in such a 
way to the practical work as to make business life large with 
conscientious service and intelligent responsibility as well as 
with opportunity. 

Parallel with the later years of the general course a more 
advanced business course performs a similar service for those 
who go into the business world at graduation. 

The manual training department is chiefly of value to pupils 
who are to take up advanced technical work in higher institu- 
tions or as preparation for apprenticeship in the highest grades 
of mechanical industry. Parallel with this general course, the 
superintendent establishes short industrial courses of one or two 
years for those who are likely to drop out early. These 
courses prepare directly for intelligent practice of the trades 
and local industries in the same spirit as that which animates 
the other vocational courses. 

The third and fourth years provide olaalieste for the needs of 
those who must get a living immediately after graduation, by 
entering the skilled trades. 

In no case does the school attempt to produce skilled artisans. 
That is the work of the craft itself. It does, however, provide 
an invaluable practical introduction to the trades, together with 
a knowledge of the science and mathematics of trade processes, 
the history of industrial evolution, the elements of economics as 
related to industry, and the relations of industrial society to 
citizenship. 

It is impossible, in this sketch, to go into details regarding 
the elementary manual training and gardening, which are 
made integral parts of the general course in primary and 
grammar grades. 
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Courses in domestic science and practice are established in 
the higher grammar grades, continuing through the high school 
grades. This course frankly undertakes to prepare girls for 
the home; teaching, besides the practical arts of the home, 

: accounts, elements of chemistry, of botany, of decoration and 
i _ design; all with direct reference to home needs and occupa- 
: tions; besides the history of society, civics, and the elements of 
economics and sociology, with a view to giving a knowledge 
of the relation of the home and the family to society and its 
problems and progress. 

This course is especially adapted to that large class of girls 
who are not preparing for teaching or for college, but who pass 
out of high school into a life of home leisure and social amenity, 
waiting for the inevitable. At no point in our educational 
practice is the lack of function more evident and more disas- 
trous than here, where the homes are concerned. 

The aim of this paper is mainly to sketch the remodeling of 
a school system in accordance with the vocational idea in such 
a way that the effects of the remodeling shall almost appear as 
the background of the picture. Is it not clear that a remedy 
has here been found for many of the ills that afflict our college 
preparatory courses? Now that adequate approaches have 
been provided in the school toward the chief vocations other 
than the professions, large numbers of students who, under by- 
gone conditions, struggled grimly on with work to which they 
were not adapted, now pass easily over into the special courses, 
relieving the general courses of a heavy incubus. Moreover, 
the same condition justifies the fixing of severer standards in 
the more abstract and technical courses, since the result will be 
to test the ability of all candidates for advanced work to profit 
by it, and to meet the needs of the professional courses, without 
putting those forced out to greater hardship than that of under- 
taking other work more suited to their capacities. There | 
comes to be some science of aptitudes; and the avenues to é 
those occupations which require long devotion to abstract 
studies and highly technical arts, will be justly and properly 
open only to those who show special fitness to enter them. 

This automatic sorting out of pupils, the natural effect of the 
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proper functioning of the several organs of the school system, 
is observable even in the upper grammar grades, where pupils 
who are unable to perform the intellectual processes rightly de- 
manded of candidates for graduation and a high school course, 
slip easily into the textile or mechanical or business depart- 
ment, where practical and cultural aims work together for their 
highest good. 

In all of the vocational courses the aim and spirit produce 
certain characteristic results. The children who take the 
textile course go into the mill with an intelligent attitude toward 
everything in it. They know it as a whole, and understand 
somewhat its relations to the outside world. All of its proc- 
esses interest them. Their intelligent outlook stimulates their 
ambition to advance in the mill, or, failing in that, to advance 
to a better occupation. 

After leaving school such added culture and breadth of view 
as these children are to have in their lives are almost entirely 
conditioned by the spirit in which they do their work and their 
ability to rise. The result of the textile course is to make the 
practice of this occupation yield the largest possible returns in 
earnestness and ambition, with the consequent development of 
purpose and character and the certainty of advancement. A 
similar effect is characteristic of the whole series of vocational 
courses. 

It has been proved by actual experience that vocational work 
of the character indicated keeps many children in school for 
some time longer. But, at the best, the period of schooling for 
the great majority is very short. The influence of the school 
in securing culture is so slight that it becomes imperative to 
shape the school work in such a way that the vocation itself 
shall be pursued in such an enlightened spirit that the worker 
shall gain culture in his work. He will certainly avail himself 
eagerly of opportunities for supplementary education out of 
work hours. Vocational work in school creates demand for 
such supplementary education. 

An isolated so-called culture pursued through unrelated, 
unapplied subjects of a course of study cannot serve as the 
motive power to lift a sordid worker at a narrow task into a 
man and a citizen. True culture comes from the daily and 
hourly sense of the worth and dignity of one’s own labors 
performed in a spirit of conscientious, because intelligent, will- 
ing, even if discontented and ambitious service. This kind of 
service is the natural outcome of a special training for efficiency 
in work, when accompanied by study and instruction planned 
to give that work its proper setting among the activities of men 
and the progress of civilization. 





Examination Questions for the Vision of Sir Launfal 
MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


1. To what class of poetical composition does Tuz Vision or Sir 
LAUNFAL belong? Point out those literary excellences which make 
the poem a model of its class. 

2. What position does THz Vision or Sir LAuNFAL occupy 
among Lowell’s poems? Is it a ‘‘typical’’ poem of its author? 
Give reasons for your answer. What position does THE VIsION OF 
Srr LaunFAL occupy in American Literature? 

3. Give at some length the reason why THE Vision oF Sir 
LAUNFAL is so widely used as a school text for English work. 

4. Explain the title and describe in detail the arrangement of the 
poem. 

5. Explain the purpose of the preludes. Show the extent to which 
the first eight lines of Prelude I describe the author’s treatment of his 
poem. Express in your own words the elusive thought of these lines. 

6. What medieval legend was the inspiration of this poem? 
Relate the legend briefly, and describe in full the manner in which 
Lowell has adapted it to modern ideals and principles of conduct. 

7. Have you read any other poems which have been inspired by 
this legend? If you have read any such poems, show how they have 
differed in treatment from the one under consideration. 

8. Write a carefully prepared paper on the subject, ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Nature in Her Different Aspects Upon the Human Mind,” 
paraphrasing lines 9-20, 57-68 and 80-93. Write another on the 
subject, ‘* Earth Gets Its Price for What Earth Gives Us,’’ para- 
phrasing lines 21-32. 

g. Describe the manner in which the poet leads up to his descrip- 
tion of a June day. Enumerate all the details which enter into the 
composition of this marvelous word picture. Are these details all 
true to your experience of the manifestations of nature in June? 

10. On what is the figure in lines 33-36 founded? in lines 57-60? 
in lines 91-93? 

11. Express in plain language each of the following lines :— 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 
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As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate. 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly. 

The soot-forest’s tangled darks. 

Girt his young life up in gilded mail. 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said. 


12, Comment on the manner in which the poet formally introduces 
his theme after so long a prelude. What is the significance of What 
wonder ? 

13. What effect does the picture of lines 109, 110 produce? What 
picture does line 113 bring to your mind? 

14. Show how the simile of line 115 is expanded into metaphor in 
lines 119-127. Express the poet’s meaning in literal language. 

15. Mr. Lowell has been criticised for placing an old feudal castle 
against a background of typical American scenery. What would be 
appropriate scenery for the setting of a feudal castle in the ‘* North 
Countree’’? 

16. Show that the structure of lines 128-139 suggests the action of 
the narrative. 

17. From this point relate briefly the story of the entire poem. | 
What moral lesson does the poem teach? Point out at least two 
passages which might serve as texts for this moral lesson. : 

18. Treating the legend and Lowell’s application of it as an ex- 
tended allegory, give the symbolic meaning of the following features : 
The Holy Grail, the young knight, the leper, the frowning castle, 
the coin tossed arrogantly to the leper, the mouldy crust humbly 
shared, the Being Beautiful, the transformed castle. 

19. Point out the contrasts between the two preludes. For what 
change in the gay young knight does Prelude II prepare you. 

20. Describe in very literal language a frozen brook, and compare 
the details of your description with lines 181-210. Study these lines 
carefully, and select those passages which seem to you to exhibit the 
most graceful touches of fancy. 

21. Paraphrase lines 211-224. What effect is produced by putting 
together lines 211-224 and the stanza included in lines 225-232? 

22. Enumerate all the details which enter into the composition of 
the word picture of lines 240-249. What effect does it produce upon 
you? Is it as true to nature as is the description of the day in June? 
What is the poet’s purpose in introducing lines 264-272? 

23. THE Vision or Sir LAunraAt is full of striking Anglo-Saxon 
verbs and epithets. Make lists of ten each, and discuss the exact 
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significance of each word. Discuss at some length the diction of the 
poem. Designate five lines which are exceptions to the general 
exquisite harmony of the poem. 
24. Bring out by accurate quotation the following contrasts :— 
(1) The glowing June day and the chill December night. 
(2) The little bird among the leaves and the single crow on 
the tree-top. 
(3) The river bluer than the sky and the stream shrouded in 
ice. 
(4) The young knight in his gilded mail and the old man 
in his threadbare raiment. 
(5) The loathsome leper and the glorified mendicant. 
(6) The repellent castle and the hospitable hall. 
25. Write a short paper on each of the following subjects :— 


(1) Zhe Moral Effect of Tuk Vision or Sir LAuNFAL 
in the Class Room. 

(2) The sin of pride and arrogance, and the beauty of 
sympathy and brotherly love taught and illustrated 
by the poem. 


(3) “ Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.’’ 











Editorial 


E have cut down our Editorials, our Foreign Notes, and our 

Book Reviews in this number of Epucation to the lowest 
terms because of the amount of material in the valuable papers from 
the Brown University Teachers’ Association, which chiefly make up 
our table of contents this month. For the same reason we have omitted 
the second article in our ‘* How-to-Teach” series. A full list of the 
splendid articles of this series with the names of the authors will be 
found in our advertising pages. During the past month we have had 
many kind commendations of EpucaTIon, and of the important work 
it is accomplishing in the educational field. We welcome personal 
communications from our readers, and would rejoice in the establish- 
ment of sympathetic relations between the teaching force of the 
country and the editorial office. It would help us greatly to make 


this long-established educational magazine increasingly valuable and 
helpful. 


“HE ideal teacher* will live in the community in which she teaches. 
It is a distinct loss to board out of town, and come in merely to 
teach from day to day. There cannot be the close touch with the life 
of the community under such circumstances. There will be fewer 
opportunities of contact between the teacher and her constituents. 
The people will not know her and, therefore, will not come under her 
influence as they should and will, if she enters into the social and 
intellectual life of the town or city in which she teaches. As a rule 
a teacher will exert a far wider and stronger influence if she seeks her 
work in a town other than that in which she has been born and brought 
up. This is partly because it is more or less narrowing to live always 
in one environment. <A teacher from another community brings in 
new thoughts and new methods. They may be no better intrinsically 
than those of the home-bred teacher, but they are fresh and therefore 
more effective ; and there is less likelihood of petty personal jealousies 
and other human weaknesses. To go out into another community 
from that in which one has been born and trained is far better for the 
teacher, the school and all others concerned. 
Much has been said from time to time about the relations of the 
college graduate to his community. It is a well recognized truth that 
* This editorial continues a discussion of the qualities of the ideal teacher, 


which was begun in the September issue and carried through intervening 
numbers. 
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the possession of a superior education creates an obligation to exert a 
- wider influence upon one’s fellow-citizens than would be possible 
otherwise. The teacher should be an intellectual and social leader, 
not necessarily in a conspicuous nor in an ambitious way. But the 
teacher’s presence should be felt in a quietly helpful way in all impor- 
tant issues. The teacher’s example should be commendable; her 
spirit should be sweet and winning; her counsel should be wise and 
thoughtful. The ideal teacher will count for much in the community 
life, and this will dignify the teaching profession and help attract the 
best and brightest minds into this grand work of molding public senti- 
ment and training for highest citizenship. Let no one enter lightly 
upon so great a calling. The ideal teacher is an artist, practicing the 
high, fine art of living helpfully with others. She will make her own 
and others’ lives ring true and count for highest values to the utmost 
of her ability in the community where her lot is cast. 


HE educational value of music of the first order for students in 

high schools and academies is everywhere acknowledged, but 
the theory is too rarely put in practice. In the Sturm und Drang of 
preparing the pupils for college entrance examinations, it is urged that 
the curriculum is too crowded to admit of much cultural work in 
music. But what more uplifts and ennobles than grand oratorio? 

At the Brookline (Mass.) High School recently some three hundred 
of the students, boys amd girls, gave a public rehearsal of choruses 
selected from Handel’s Messiah, which evinced care in training, pre- 
cision in attack, and appreciation of the beauty and sublimity of the 
composer’s work that fully justified such an undertaking. 

If one feels an uplift in hearing such music, we believe students of 
the high school age—sufficiently mature, yet plastic and impression- 
able—by singing such compositions as the choruses in the Messiah, 
are doubly benefited. The temporary impression is profound, but, 
in our opinion, vastly more important is the lasting influence on ideals 
and character. 











Foreign Notes 
INTERNATIONAL APPRECIATIONS 


One sign of the increasing community of thought and feeling among 
the chief nations of the world is the desire shown by each to profit 
from the experience of the others in respect to educational matters. 
Hence a body of observations and criticisms which form the most 
interesting part of the current literature of education. 

Recentiy when the French began to feel the need of a radical change 
in their collegiate or lycée system, it was to England they turned for 
stimulating models. Like the lycée of France the great endowed 
schools of England, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc., illustrate the con- 
ception of education as a process affecting the whole being, body 
mind and soul; but the virile life and free atmosphere of the English 
school was wanting to the formal lycée. The distinction between the 
two is brought out by Max Leclerc in his discriminating work* on the 
education of the middle and governing classes in England, in which 
he sums up all the defects of the lycée system as ‘* the atrophy of the 
will.” 

In this respect it offers the exact opposite of the English endowed 
school in which the discipline of sports combines with the honor system, 
to produce ‘*a character, strong, free, loyal and independent.” 

The character-building power of the English endowed schools is 
generally recognized, but much less credit has been given to their 
intellectual output. Their reputation in this respect is however rapidly 
increasing. Proof of this statement is found in a recent work entitled 
Der naturwissenschaftliche Unterricht auf praktisch-heuristischer Grund- 
lage by Dr. Frederich Dannemann, director of the realschule at Barmen, 
Prussia, and one of the foremost teachers of science in his own country. 
In the work named, Dr. Dannemann sets forth the whole plan of 
instruction in the physical sciences based upon the practical heuristic 
method. The word ‘‘heuristic” calls to mind Prof. Henry E. 
Armstrong of the City and Guilds of London Central Institute, who is 
an enthusiastic exponent of the method. It is interesting to note that 
while Dr. Dannemann refers only incidentally to Professor Armstrong, 
he takes as his model for the teaching he advocates, the work done at 
Harrow and other English schools which he has inspected. He 


*Leclerc, Max, LZ’ Education des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre. 
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advises his countrymen to abandon ‘their reliance on the parrot-like 
learning of scientific text-books ” with occasional black-board demon- 
strations by the teacher, and to follow the practical method of which 
the English schools furnish the finest examples. 

In respect to the scope and method the work referred to is com- 
parable to that on The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the 
Secondary Schools, by two American teachers, Professor Alexander 
Smith of Chicago University, and Professor Edwin H. Hall of Harvard, 
to which reference is made by Dr. Dannemann in his preface. 

In the Annuaire de Penseignement primaire for 1906, published at 
Paris by M. Martel, appeared a report on the comparative merits of 
the schools of London, Berlin and Paris by an English teacher, Mr. 
Lauth, who made a personal investigation of the schools in the three 
cities named. On the whole the comparison was less favorable to the 
schools of Berlin than to those of the other two cities. 

As a sequel to this study and a correction of the judgments expressed, 
there appeared two articles in the Padagogische Zeitung of October 31st, 
and November 7th last, by Mr. Werbke, Director, Charlottenburg, con- 
trasting the schools of Paris with those of Berlin and other German 
cities. The author does not indulge in invidious comparisons, but 
points out in a very clear and dispassionate manner the special excel- 
lencies of the different systems. He praises the method of teaching 
the native tongue followed in the Paris schools, the well-balanced pro- 
‘grams, and the pervading spirit of the schools. As regards methods 
of instruction in general, the palm is given to the Germans. 

In a charming work on the Teaching of Modern Languages from 
the pen of Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, division inspector, London, and 
a recognized authority in modern languages and literature, German 
and French methods of instruction are constantly cited as models of 
system, definite aims and practical results. 

Intimate studies such as are illustrated by the works named above, 
indicate the educational lessons of chief value that nations may impart 
to each other. A. T.S. 








Book Notices 


Elementary Algebra. By Frederick H. Somerville. Mr. Somerville, who 
is connected with the William Penn Charter School, has planned his book to 
meet every real need in teaching elementary algebra in secondary schools, 
including the present requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
So many are the elementary algebras now offered the teacher and so varied are 
their features, it would seem that there was small room left in which to prepare 
a book that would embody new and inviting characteristics in this extremely 
important subject. Yet in Professor Somerville’s book we have striking 
features which are at once novel and valuable, some of which are : the statement 
of problems by a consistent use of the idea of ‘‘ translation”; the natural order 
and the grouping of the type-forms in factoring ; the logical plar of the intro- 
duction to fractions ; the economic arrangement of simultaneous equations; the 
introduction and the classification of the new forms in the theory of exponents ; 
the consistent and teachable presentation of quadratics; the clear introduction 
to and the practical treatment of logarithms; practical exercises and problems 
in physical formulas. In arrangement of subjects, treatment of topics, lucidity 
of exposition, clearness of definition, freshness of problems, abundance of 
exercises the book presents itself a model as a text-book in elementary algebra. 
The tyro is inducted into the subject by the most carefully arranged steps, his 
progress being graded to a nicety, full appreciation being had of the difficulties 
besetting and confusing the young student. We hazard no risk in predicting 
a thorough appreciafion and extensive use of Mr. Somerville’s admirable text- 
book. American Book Company. 


New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. The author is an enthusiastic 
socialist, and in this clear, logical and readable book he sums up the modern 
doctrine of socialism, showing its attractive and helpful side. He brings out 
clearly the responsibility of every community as a whole, and of each man, 
woman and child in the community. He believes that the community as a 
whole should be the owner and administrator of the land, all raw materials, all 
values and resources accumulated from the past; and that all profit and property 
should revert to the community on the death of the individual. In one chapter 
the author attempts to set forth the actual conditions of life when the social 
doctrines spoken of in the book shall have been fully carried out. He makes 
this very concrete. For instance, he shows what the public school-teacher’s 
life would be in relation to his home, his work, his recreations and his relations 
to the community. He describes the life of a married couple, showing the 
difference that children will make in the home, and the financial and economic 
position of woman in the socialistic state. All this prophecy makes interesting 
reading. In fact the book as a whole js a very entertaining one. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. 


Specimens of Modern English Criticism. Chosen and edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by William T. Brewster, Professor of English in 
Columbia University. The author’s viewpoint is that of rhetoric rathe: than 
of literature. He wishes to furnish an agent to stimulate rhetorical study of 
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intellectual discipline, rather than a means to follow out the course of Literary 
History. He represents an analysis of a variety of selections that may be fairly 
classified as examples of literary criticism. The arrangement of the essays is 
from the simplest to the more general and abstract. The book therefore 
presents a progressive course of mental training and is excellent as a text-book. 
The old idea that criticism is mere fault-finding is disproved. The student is 
taught to appreciate the good points in the authors whose selections make up 
these chapters. The book produces a similar effect to that gained by sitting 
down with a well-prepared teacher to talk over the great writers of modern 
times. There are many readers outside of the class room who will enjoy and 
profit by the expositions found in these pages. Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.00. 


Literature and the American College. By Irving Babbitt. The author 
of this attractive essay gave it the sub-title of Essay in Defense. of the Human- 
ities. Some of the papers have appeared elsewhere; as in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Nation, the Harvard Graduate’s Magazine, etc. The following table of 
contents may indicate the trend of the discussion. I. What is Humanism? 
II. Two Types of Humanitarians: Bacon and Rousseau. III. The College and 
the Democratic Spirit. IV. Literature and the College. V. Literature and the 
Doctor’s Degree. VI. The Rational Study of the Classics. VII. Ancients and 
Moderns. VIII. On Being Original. IX. Academic Leisure. The author has 
spoken frankly in reference to certain modern scholars, as for instance where 
he has somewhat fully discussed the policy of President Eliot’s administration 
at Harvard. It seems to us that the special value of his essays is in their 
power to stimulate careful thought and impart the gift ‘of insight to other 
minds. Doubtless no reader will accept all of the author's conclusions, but 
he has the merit of incisive originality and a contagious enthusiasm. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In the Merrill’s English texts we have A Tale of Two Cities by Charles 
Dickens, and Essays of Elia by Charles Lamb. The former is 634 pages, 
and is edited by Julian W. Abernethy, Ph.D. Price, socents. The latter 589 
pages is edited by J. H. Castleman, A.M. Price, 50 cents. Also Essays by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Edna H. L. Turpin. Three hundred and 
thirty-six pages. Price, 40 cents. 


Periodical Notes 


Not least among the good things given us in the Atlantic Monthly for April, is a racy little 
squib on the present enthusiasm over German Scholarship. The article will be found in the Con- 
tributors’ Club Columns, under the surprising title of “* No Time for a Wife.””-—We would call the 
attention of those who have the future of the South at heart, to an article in the April Review of 
Reviews entitled, “The Moral Dignity of Prohibition in the South.””—The April Century gives 
its readers an able article by Dr. W. A. Newman Dorland, ‘‘The Age of Mental Virility.” 
Workers and thinkers alike will find the cheerful optimism of this unusual article really stimu- 
lating.—* The Time and the Task” in the April number of Lifpincott’s Magazine is the second 
of a series of articles whose general title is “‘ Educating our Boys.” Joseph M. Rogers, the 
author of this series now appearing in Lippincot?’s, is a well-known journalist, and these care. 
fully prepared papers are the result of many months of labor, and may be regarded as authoritative. 





